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INTRODUCTION. | 


rOWEVER teifing and con- 

temptible the following Trea- 

~ tife may appear to fome perfons, 

the author flatters himfelt that it will 

be productive of great public utility 

although the fubject is but low and 
humble. _ 


Many ingenious writers have great | 
ly diftinguithed themfelves in treating 
of that noble and ufeful animal the 
horfé ; of the method of breeding horn- 
ed cattle, fheep, and other animals fer- 
viceable and beneficial to mankind; this 
little work, on the contrary, t takes cog~ 
nizance of thofe animals, noxious to the 


Be community, 
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community, defcribes their wonderful 
wilinefs and fagacity, and the uncom- 
mon and furprizing methods they take 
for felf-prefervation and getting their 
prey; the refearch may perhaps give the 
seader great fatisfaction, for the infinite 
wifdom of the great Creator is as con- 
fpicuous in a mole as, in a camel, in a 
ant as in a lion. | 


Awp as moft noblemen, gentlemen, 
and others, who have country feats are 
generally, if not conftantly, troubled 
with various kinds of vermin, greatly 
detrimental and deftructive to their pro- 
perty in the following inftances, viz, in 
many places. where gentlemen: have - 
hare-warrens and pheafantries, they are. 


treubled with foxes, their waters with 


otters, 


INTRODUCTION. & 
otters, thofé great deftroyers of | fith $ 
their poultry are killed by polecats, - 
ftoats, and weafels ; in other places the 

farmers are peftered with wild cats, wha 
originally ftrayed from the farm and 
other lone houfes, and running into the 
- woods breed in great numbers and do 
incredible mifchief, in deftroying the 
game, poultry, rabbets, and young leve- 
rets ; in many other places they are trou= 
-bled with fheep-killing dogs, who in the 
night time worry and kil great num= 
bers of fheep, fo ufeful and neceffary to 
the commonwealth and the ftaple com= 
modity of the kingdom. But of all the 
noxious animals none do more mifchief 
than rats ; both the old Englith black rat. 
and the Norway rat, efpecially the lat- 
ler, which is the moft mifchieyous ani- 
| B2 mal 
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mal in.the creation. In ail the above 
cafes, rules not drawn from theory, but 
from twenty years ftri€t obfervation and 
practice are laid down in the plaineft 
manner, to find out their haunts and 
hiding places, with the eafieft methods 
how to take and deftroy them; to the 
ereat joy and emolument of the perfons, 
who have been injured and peftered 
with them. Rules for taking and de- 
ftroying moles and mice, are likewife 
given, and the nature of ferrets :is alfo 
deferibed, with inftru@ions when it is 
proper to:make ufe of them, and when 
Hof. 


Anp as the noxious part of the crea- : 
tion is not confined ‘to the earth only, 
many of the winged inhabitants of the 

‘ air 
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‘air are equally pernicious to the gentle- — 
man and the farmer, their natures are 
defcribed with proper and fuitable di- 
rections how to take and deftroy them, 
from the buzzard and kite, to the 
fmalleft bird of prey, without which 
the author would have eftimated his 


work as incomplete. 


On the whole, if the following lit- 
tle Treatife, fhould any ways anfwer 
the intent for which it was written, the 
author will obtain the end he aimed at, : 
and gratify the utmoft extent of his am- 
bition and wifhes, namely, the good and 
advantage of his fellow fubjects, and the 
general good of the community. 
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W SHALL firft begin with old Rey- 
nard the Fox, for he is the king of 
the vermin in this ifland, wolves 

indeed formerly abounded here, an 

' animal infinitely more fierce and dan- 

gerous than the former, but thefe for 

many ages have been entirely extir- 
pated. 


Tue Fox is a very fubtle, fly, and 
daring animal, and in hard and fevere 
winters will come to places where hares 
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and pheafants are kept, and deftroy a 
great many of them; he is likewife a 
mortal enemy to lambs and all kinds of 
_ poultry, but fcarce in any other inftances 
he is more mifchievous than in deftroy- 
“ing rabbets in warrens, which he fre- 
‘quently does in prodigious numbers, 
but more ¢fpecially in flopping time as 
‘Thave known the young rabbits of near 
twenty {tops taken away by the Foxes 
in one night’s time. It may be necef- 
fary here to explain what is meant by 
the above term; when the female rab. 
bet is ready to kindle, fhe digs an, hole 
or angle about four feet long, and.about 
ten or twelve inches under ground, and 
when fhe goes out for food, fhe {eratches 
the earth over the mouth of the hole, oy 
ftop fo that it is fcarcely perceptible to 
ae - _ She 
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the eye in order for the prefervation of 
her young ones from any approaching 
enemy; in the night the Fox being iat 
fearch of: his prey, comes to the place 
where thefe {tops are made and fcents © 
the young rabbets, but inftead of enter- 

ing therein he follow the fcéntabove _ 
ground till he comes to the end of the 
angle, and then feratching up the earth 
comes immediately upon the young, 
which he devours ; and this is called 
crowning ¢ on them. by 


Ir is very 9 digieble: to aan agaihft 
the approaches of this enemy, his mo- 
tions being fo uncertain, unlefs a trap 
was conftantly placed, for fometimes he 
will deftroy feveral lambs and poultry 
jn the oe at farm-houtes, and not 

. come 
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come near the fame place again for a 


-confiderable time; ‘fhifting his quarters 


to other places confiderably remote in 
fearch of frefh plunder; but in large 
parks where hares and pheafants are 
conftantly kept in great numbers, there 
is a greater probability of taking him in 
the following: manner : 


re ie fieg to know where and 
which way he comes is to make what 
is termed a fhrape, which is done by 
drawing a circle * on the ground in the 
park or warren about three feet diame- 


ter, take the mould out all over four. 


inches deep, then take a fieve and fift a | 


_ fufficient quantity of fine mould to. fill 


it up again even to the furface, dig fix 
of thefe in various parts of the park and _ 


® See letter A. plate x. fig. 1. ) 
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‘fill them up in the fame manner. The 


reafon of having the mould fifted fo fine 
is, that when you fet a trap there will 
be no ftones to intervene between the 
fpring and the jaw of the trap, which 
will fometimes happen without proper 
obfervance, and prevent the trap from 


ftriking clofe. 


Tue next ftep to be taken is to pro- 
cure a fheep’s paunch;; tie a ftring to it, 
and draw it to each fhrape, before de- 
fcribed, but remember at the diftance of 
two or three hundred yards to rub the 
bottom of your fhoes on the paunch, 
which will prevent him from difcover- 
ing the fmell of your feet, and at every 
fhrape lay fome pieces of ftrong old 
Chethire cheefe and come again in the 
‘ | morning, 


— 


er 
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morning, when you wil! plainly per- 
ceive, whether his. behaviour is fhy or 
- not; for he will fometimes eat all the 
_ ¢heefe he can reach without entering on 

the fhrape; the next night he will vén- 
ture fomewhat further, and: fet his feet 
fo. lightly om the mould that you cam 
fearcely difcern the print of his feet: I 
have fometimes fed a thy Fox for a 
whole week before I have fet a trap for 
him, but when he ‘comes to feed boldly 
he will trample all over the fhrapé and 
make prints an inch deep, and in that 
fhrapé, where he {dems to feed the free- 
eft, E would advife to place two traps 
and without any particular accident, if 
he comes, you — - fure of anion 3 


sack 
| Se . : 
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Sem your traps after the following 
manner, take fome mould out juft fuffi-. 
cient for the traps to lie in; and when 
properly placed, get fome mofs, and with 
a fmall flick put fome of it under the 
bridge, and likewife between the bridge 
and the jaw, and lay it quite {mooth; 
now the reafon of having the above 
{tick is, that in cafe you fhould {pring 
the trap, it will not injure you in the 
leaft, but only catches the end of the 
ftick. The next particular you mutt 
obferve is, to procure a thin piece of 
board, a foot in length, two inches wide 
at one end, and cut away at the other to 
hold by; then with this board ftrike 
fome mould or earth over the trap en- 
tirely level with the other part of the 
fhrape; this board is abfolutely necef- 
| fary 
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fary in order to prevent your handling 
the mould, for if he is in the leaft thy, 
he will not approach the fhrape if you 
once handle it; another caution is like- 
wife neceflary, which is not to let the 
bridges of your traps be too wide, for a 
Fox had better come and put his foot in 
between the bridge and the jaw of the 
trap and not fpring it at all, for in that 
cafe he will come again, as he has not 
been balked, but when the bridge is too 
wide, if he happens to fet his foot on 
_ the jaw, then: his toe nails reach the 

bridge and {pring the trap without 
catching him, which will render him 
fhy and it will be avery difficult matter 
afterwards to get him at all. 


Bur in order to. prevent any fuch 


difappointment, I would advife that your 
{tech 
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fteel traps for the Fox fhould be {quare 


in the jaw, and not round as the common 
traps are ufually made, and ftrike but five 
inches high and feven inches long in the 
jaw with faw-teeth *, and let the tail - 
of the trap betwo feet from the tail-end ¢ 
of the fpring, for they are generally 
made too fhort, from whence this incon- 
venience arifes, that when a trap ftands 
fet for fome time in warrens or parks, the 
{pring gives out, the purchafe being fo 
quick, whereas, were the traps formed 
on the principle above laid down, the 
{pring would remain for a confiderable 
time without giving way, and laftly, let 
the § bridge of the trap be four inches 
{quare. | 
_ * See the letters CC in plate x. fc. Ber: ; 
_t See D in the fame plate. . 


_t See E in the fame plate. 
§ See B in the fame plate. 
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Bur as to a thy Fox, as juft above 
obferved, I have known them come 
‘again, when compelled by hunger and 
‘neceflity, and fometimes even with 
‘three legs, and take the young rabbets 
out of the ftops or none as before de# 
ee | 


ade here I beg leone to correct a 
vulgar error mentioned by fome authors, 
which is that the Fox, when caught by 
the leg ina trap, in order to facilitate his 
efcape, will gnaw off the fame above 
the jaws of the trap, but this affertion 
is entirely falfe and erroneous, as it 
would put the animal to inconceivable 
pain and agony to bite its own fleth 
while any fenfation remained and -ren- 
_ ders the fuppofition likewife unnatural, 
vis but 
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but the real ftate of the. cafe is this, 
which I have proved from long expe- 
rience, for as a dog when. he is got into 
a trap wil yelp and cry out till he is 
tired, which foon happens, and then lie 
quiet, on the contrary this artful cun- 
ning creature, we are now defcribing, as — 
foon as taken, makes no noife at all, but 
is indefatigable in his endeavours to get 
out, and will neither ftand nor lie ftill 
till either fomebody comes to let him 
out, or he gets out by the following 
manner ; he immediately begins to tum- 
ble and tofs about and after fometime 
ftriving, he breaks his leg juft at the 
place where the iron jaws of the trap. 
are faftened ; the lower part of the leg 
under the trap is foon benumbed and ° 
deprived of all fenfation, which the Fox | 
C | then #* 
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then gnaws off, and drawing the finews 
through the teeth of the trap, makes his. 
efcape, leaving that part of his leg, which 
he had bit off, behind him, and asa ~ 
further confirmation, I once catched a 
dog and bitch Fox early in the winter, 
_ which both efcaped by the above means, 
with three legs each, and the enfuing 
{pring came to the fame warren and 
took out feveral ftops on their three legs, 
which I difcovered, and poifoned them. 
by means of fome balls properly prepar- 
ed, the method of which I fhall foon. 
come to defcribe. 


. Ir may not here be unneceffary to. 
lay down fome rules to diftinguith the 
dog Fox from the bitch, which may 
eafily be done, without fecing them, by 

| adhering: 
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adhering to the following obfervations ; 
a dog Fox has a larger foot than a bitch, 
and it much refembles that of a fmall 
lurcher dog, and has been often mif- 
taken for one, by thofe who do not ex- 
amine things minutely: but there is an 
effential difference; for the Fox has 
hardly any ball to the heel of his foot, 
but the dog has a large one ; and a bitch — 
Fox has likewife a fmall foot with the 
ball thereof fill confiderably lefs than 
the male. The utility of this remark ~ 
will foon appear. . 


_ I now proceed to lay down another 
method of taking and defiroying thefe 
pernicious vermin, either in park, war- 
ren, or field, but more efpecially thofe, _ , 
who have been made fhy, or have loft a 
leg in a trap as before hinted, which is” 

4 arse 
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as follows: whatever place it may hap- 
pen to be in, you mutt take notice of all 
the little bye-paths all round the ground, 
and-fift fome mould in each of them, and 
place by the fide of each path, where the 
mould is fifted, a piece of white rag, 
_ ftuck upon a ftick ; for if there be any 
rabbits or hares near the path, they by 
running up and down will create fuch 
confufion in the mould, that it will be 
_ next to an impofiibility to diftinguifh the 
impreffion of the Fox's foot; the intent - 
therefore of thefe white rags is to fright 
the rabbets and hares-away, but the Fox 
will boldly proceed along regardlefs of 
them: as foon therefore as you have 
_ -difcovered which path he came along, 
you muft not trail for him as before, for 
that having feduced him into danger and 
led 
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led him to the trap, he will remember 
it well, and it “is a very great chance 
whether he will follow the trail at all. 
But take two goods figs of nux vomica 3 
let them be quite white and found, (for 
thofe that are of a brown colour are nei- 
ther fo ftrong nor efficacious) then rafp 
them very fine, take a piece of good 
dripping as big as a tennis ball, mix with 
thefe a little hower to bring it to a pro- 
per confiftency or ftiffneds, and then roll 
it in honey; for there is nothing fonder — 
of honey than a Fox, and I have feen one 
{cratch up the earth for a bees neft un- 
der the ground for the fake of the 
honey, and after he had accomplithed 
his defign, having the wind of him I 
fhot him dead on the fpot. But to 
return: 


C 3 WHEN 
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WEN you have found out the path 
he comes in, place two or three of thefe 
balls of the magnitude before mention- 
ed at nine or ten yards diftance, for fear 
he fhould mifs one; ftick them on a_ 
fmall ftick fix inches high, in order to 
prevent the mice from eating them. But 
a little diftinétion is here neceffary to be 
made, for if you are endeavouring after 
a Fox, whom you imagine never to have 
been made fhy or caught in a trap, 
the method of trailing, as laid down in 
- the firft inftance may be followed, and 
then one ball will be fufficient to be put 
in the path, which he will readily go up 
‘to and take, and in order ftill to be more 
certain of his footfteps, take the foot of 
a Fox and print it in fine mould or fand, 
but the former is better if it can be got, 
the 
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the latter when dry, being apt to run; 
by obferving this rule you will readily 
know the print of his foot, wherever you 
fee it. | | ™ 


WueEn the plan has fucceeded to 
your wifhes, and the Fox has taken one 
of the balls as he came in, it is ten to one 
but he dies before he gets out again, as 
was the cafe with the dog and bitch Fox 
before mentioned, and if you print him 
in and not print him out, then you may 
hunt for him with your dog, being cer- 
tain that he is ftill lurking fomewhere in 
the ground, 


‘In fome places where traps have 
not been fet for them they may be 
‘catched as eafy as a dog, Ihave taken _ 

iii Fo them 
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them in a cube, where a trap for a dog 
has been fet, the cube is formed in the 
manner as reprefented in [pl.1. fig. 2. F.] 
by the cut therein annexed, and may be 
made in the center where two paths 
crofs, or in a warren, or park, or at any 
gate or {tile where he comes in: if you 
do not find that he comes in at any of 
the above places over your fhrapes, you 
muft as you go round the fides of the 
path, gates and ftiles, mind whether you 
dont fee his billots, that is his dung, the 
term being to fay after he has dunged 


that he has billoted; if you fhould not 


rightly know it, take up what you ima- 
gine to be the fame, and break it and you 
will find it full of large black beetles, 
fometimes you may {mell him, then 
look about very nicely and it is ten to 
Gne 
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one sae has billoted fomewhere near 
the place. 


Let your cube be made after this 
manner, draw a circle, (pl. 3, fig.2.F.] 
but in the front leave juft room for the 
trap to go in when fet, then bank it up 
all round from one fide of the jaw of the 
trap quite round to the other; fet your 
traps in the fame manner as you fee in the 


plan of it, but be fure, to mofs them as 


before direéted, for the mofs_preferves 
the fine mould from running under the 
bridge, and at the fame time keeps it up 
hollow that it may ftrike freely and pro- 
perly, but when the mould runs in it fets 
the trap fo hard that it is impoflible for it 
to {trike at all. If you are in a warren, 
put fome rabbets guts in the back part of 

the 


round at night and uncover it again, — 
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the cube, if thefe cannot be procured 


place fome pieces of {trong rotten Che- 
fhire cheefe, which they are very greedy 
of ; if at afarm get fome bits of dead 


_ fowls if poflible, and if in a field, it is 


probable you may find fome of the 
mangled carcaffes of lambs, which they 


‘have killed and hid -pieces.of them in 


the ground, which they often do: but 


‘remember in all thefe particular cafes to 
put the bait in the back part of the cube 


as before hinted ; and whenever you fet 


‘a trap fora Fox let it be placed early in 


the afternoon, in order that the foil you 
make may go off before he comes, and 


when you ‘have {et them, cover them 
with a buth cut on purpofe to keep any 


thing elfe from ftriking it, till you come 


In 
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In many country places there are 
people, who make it their bufinefs to 
take Foxes out of their earths for gen- 
tlemen to hunt them at their pleafure; 


thefe are properly called bag-foxes. I 


have known in fome ftony countries that 
they fet ftone traps for them at their 
earths, fo that itis impoffible for them to 


get out without being taken, but of this | 


method of catching them I cannot fpeak 
from my own experience, having been 


only a {pectator of the traps, and of con- 


fequence cannot be fo able to judge of 


it as where I have been the principal 


actor myfelf, I mention this to teftify 
that I would not even in the mof 
minute circumitances) impofe on my 
readers. 


THave 
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I nave practifed likewife the fol- 
lowing method with good  fuccefs, 
which may be imitated with great faci- 
lity; let the party employed go round 
and carefully fearch for their earthing 
places wherever they are, and make the 
mouths of them quite fine with mould; 
then come again the next morning and 
obferve whether the earth has been 
trampled on, and if you fee the prints 
of his feet tending outward and in- 
ward, you may then be affured that 
he is fafe within his hole or earth, on 
which take a good ftrong hay-net, fuch 
as are ufed in fome warrens, pitched all 
around at a proper diftance, put the 
fticks quite flight into the ground, that 
as foon as he ftrikes the net, it may fall 
upon and éntangle him, but if you place 
aN | it 
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it tight he will tumble over, and by 
that means efcape. Another caution is 
neceflary, when you have fet your net 
you muf{t put fome bells in three or four 
different places, that you may hear when. 
he ftrikes the net; then run in upon him 
and keep him entangled, otherwife he 
will get out again, and feizing him by 
the pole or back part of his neck, muz- 
zle him and tye his fore legs together 
that he may not {cratch his muzzle off 
again; I have known a Fox, earthed 
as above, watched for two or three 
nights together till he has been ftarved 
out before they could catch him. 


SOMETIMES when a Fox is found _ 
in the earth, or is hunted in, the method 
is to dig him out immediately after the 

following 
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following manner; take a good terrier, 
that is kept for that purpofe, one that 
will lie at a Fox, then you muft liften 
and found him as the warreners do their 
line ferrets; dig a trench crofs the angle, 
and when you have got to the angle, 
perhaps he will fly back, as they fre- 
quently do; then fink another trench 
near him, and when you have dug down 
to him take care he dont bite you, as he 
is a fierce animal when drove to defpera- 
tion and bites very hard; in the next 
_ place take your dog back, that you may 
get him out, this is what we call draw- 
ing him as follows; take an old hat, or 
any thing of a fimilar nature in your 
hand, and dodge it before him when he 
will catch hold of it immediately, chen 
with the other hand catch him by the 

back 
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back part of the poll with all poffible 
guicknefs, as the motion muft be as it 
were inftantaneous; and this fame me- 
thod mutt be obferved when you have 
one in a trap, if you have a mind to take 
him alive, and always remember to 
have a muzzle ready to put on him di- 
reCtly, and put him into a fack, and then 
you may do what you pleafe with him 
afterwards; what I mean by a muzzle is 
this, take a bit of ftrong tape, put itover — 
his nofe, bring both ends down under 
his jaw, and tie them tight together; 
then bring it along under his throat an 
inch and half from the firft knot, then 
tie them both together in one knot 
again, then bring the two ends up be- 
hind his ears and tie them tight, and 
this is what I call a muzzle in the fame 

manner 


as 
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manner as warrenners muzzle their dogs 
to drive to the nets. | 


_Havine proceeded thus far in my 
defcription &c, of this remarkable ani- 
mal, I conclude what I have to fay of 
him with the following recipe, to take a 
fhy dog Fox, which I have known to 
fucceed, when all other means have prov- 
ed ineffectual, and likewife with another 
obfervation neither of which are gene- 
rally known. 


Tue trail for him is, when you have 
taken a bitch Fox, that goes a clicketing, 
take and cut that veffel, which contains 
her {perm, the fame as the fow-gelders 
deprive bitches of when they {pay them, 
mixing with this fome gum. maftic and 

put 
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put them as foon as poflible, after being 
taken from the animal, into an earthen 
pot, keeping it quite clofe, and it will re- 
main ferviceable a whole, year, and 
whien occafion offers, take a large piece 
of the rind of bacon, broil it well on a 
gridiron and then dip it in the pot, 
ufing it as a trail, in the fame manner as 


4% theep’ s paunch before defcribed. 


Tue laft remark I fhall make is, 
that there is one feafon of the year when 
a Fox will not run after a trail at all, 
at Jeaft very rarely, and that is in the . 
{pring, when he gets plenty of young | 
rabbets and ‘leverets; for he is then 
dainty; when this is the cafe, another 
method muft be taken: at this time of 
the year the bitch Fox goes what is 

D called 
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called a-clicketing, you muft mind 
which way he comes, which may be 
done by fifting fome fine mould in all 
the little bye paths, and when you have 
difcovered the right one, place two fteel 
traps about twenty yards diftance from 

each other for fear he fhould milfs one, 
~ but lay no bait for him, and if he comes 
there is the greateft probability of his 
being caught; I have often been forced 
to act in this manner ent have fuc- 
ceeded. 


THE 
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HE Otter is an amphibious ani- 

mal which preys both by land 
and water, for when he is diftarbed in 
the water he preys by land: as a proof 
of which, I once catched a dog Otter in 
a warren where he came to prey on the 
rabbets, after the old bitch Otter and all 
the young cubs had been killed down at 
the river not far from the warren. 


T uw & Otter generally frequents rivers 
and brooks in order to fearch for his 
prey, and will often come to fifhponds 

D2  hikewife, 
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likewife, deftroying the fith, and yet not 
lie there; the method to difcover his 
haunts is very eafy, for, in whatever place 
he preys, you will be certain to find the 
tails or hinder parts of the fith left un-— 
devoured at the fides of the ponds, &c. 
for it is obfervable that he eats the head 
and body of the fith as far as the vent 
and very feldom any farther; look all 
round the pond and by his marks or 
footfteps you will find where: he enters 
the pond, and likewife where he comes 
out to eat the fith by the fide, for no 
amphibious animal devours his prey in 
the water, of can remain a fingle mo- 
“ment under it longer than he can hold 
his breath. When you have difcovered 
the place, it will be advifeab'e to put a 
‘good ftrong ftecl trap in the water down 
in 
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in the mud; put the mud over the bridge 
of the trap as much as you can that 
he may not difcover the trap. I have 
catched feveral this way. If you fhould 
not happen to find where he takes the 
water, you will fee where he fits to- 
eat his fith, and then you muft fet a 
trap or two by the fide of the water, in 
different places where you find the bits 
of fith ; cuta hole in the ground to let 
them in juft flufh or even with the 
ground, then cover them over with 
mofs very nicely: but in my opinion 
there is no neceffity to bait them, for 
the Otter will feldom, I believe never, 
touch any thing but what he kills him- 
felf. I may poflibly be miftaken in this 
point, but after many repeated trials 

1 Das <od never 
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- never could get him to touch any bait I 
fet for him. Gt 


Tue Otter in rivers and brooks has 

a kennel, which with proper notice as _ 
before given, you will find; the ftruc- 
ture of it is very ingenious and admira- 
ble, indeed not equal to that of the bea- 
_ ver, though in fome inftances of a fimi- 
lar conftruction, for they always have — 
two ways to go in and out at, one by 
land and the other by water, for fuch is 
the cunningnefs and fagacity of thefe 
vermin towards their prefervation, that 
if difturbed by land, they can vent or 
efcape by water, and if attacked by wa-_ 
ter they can efcape by land; now when 
you have found out thefe kennels, and . 
difcern that they ufe and frequent it, 
| look. 
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look carefully about and you will fee 
_ fome of his landing places, where he fits 
atid e4ts his prey, and beforé the fpot 
where he lands, there put a trap down 
in the water as already direGted in the 
ponds, where I have caught them and 
likewife deftroyed all the’ young ones in 
the kennel, but know no bait in parti- 
cular they are fond of, as before obferv- 
ed ; though others may Ms of a contrary 


opinion. 


In many places where I have been, 
 fmall hounds haye been employed in 
deftroying thefe vermin, called Otter 
hounds; when, one is unkennelled, he 
immediately goes to the bottom of the 
- water, where he remains as long as his. 


breath will hold out, which is a confi- 
a derable 


+ 
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derable time; he then goes under the 
~ bank, or under fome reeds or boughs, 

there he draws breath and blubbers the 
water; the term, when he is perceived 
by any of his purfuers is to fay, There he 
vents; and they ftrike at him with a {pear 
made for that purpofe, and often kill 
him, but if the fpear miffes, he fets off 
again and the dogs follow, and if good _ 
feldom mifs of killing him. 


Te above animal is not footed like 
other vermin, for they have a web 
between each claw, like many water 
fowls, which greatly accelerates their 
motion in fwimming when purfued by 
the dogs; they have no heel, but a 
round ball under the fole of the foot, 
the track of which is called their. mark, 
and their dung is called their fprents. 

THE 


ee: See 2 
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E is. a grey hard haired animal, 
H a good deal of the pig-kind; 
and is not near fo hurtful as many other 
animals of the vermin-kind ; for the chief 
mifchief he does confifts in {cratching of 
earths, or holes, which afterwards ferve 
for earths for the foxes to harbour in, 
and in fcratching and grubbing up the - 
ground in fearching after his food, fuch ~ 
as pignuts and roots, on which and on 
beach-maft; acorns, crabs, and other 
trath, he fubfifts, but does not prey on 

any living thin, of any kind, as has been 
| a afferted 


ty 
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aflerted by fome authors, who have 
falfly affirmed that he deftroys and lives — 
on young lambs, pigs, and poultry ; and 
“in confequence of the fimplicity of his 
food, I have known in fome places people 


will eat them, being generally very fat 
and hese flefh exceedingly (weet. 


I HAvE practifed two lech ite of 
taking the Badger with great fuccefs, the 
firtt of which is, when you have found 
out one of their earths let two perfons 
go out in the ‘night, while they are in 
fearch of their food, and put a thin fack 
into the hole, and faften it at the mouth 
that the Badger may not run away 
with it; then let one perfon rémain 


near the hole, while the other beats 
round 
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round the fields witha dog in order to— 
drive him home, when he finds the dog 
after him he runs to his hole as faft as 
poffible and goes into the fack, which 
flips clofe like a purfe ; the party who 
ftayed near the hole, on hearing’ his 
approach, lays hold of the mouth of the 
fack and pulls out the Badger in it, and 
this method is termed, Sacking the Bad- | 
ger. Another way is to. place a fteel 
trap in which you will catch him very 
eafily, as he is nothing’ near fo fhy as the 
Fox; when you come to his earths, or 
holes, make the mo iths of all the an- 
gles quite {mooth, and come again the 
Next morning, when you will fee whe- 
ther any have been in or gone out, and 
if you track him j in and out, then put a 
trap 
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trap in each earth in the fame manner 
as you did for the fox, and you need not 
fear catching him: but, remember to 
ftake down your trap, that he may not 
go away with it. : 


a it & 
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SHEEP-KILLING DOG. 


ue animal is extremely perni- 
cious and detrimental wherever 
he exifts, for when once a Dog takes 
to killing fheep, he feldom or never leaves 
the practice off,*in which he ‘is ex- 
tremely fhy, and it is a very difficult 
matter to put a ftop to his proceedings 
till-you can difcover his owner, which 
is no eafy tafk, for if once he perceives 
you are tracking him home, he will go 
two or three miles another way. 


Ir it happens that he fhould come 
in the night and deftroy any of your 
lambs 


ee 


@ 
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lambs or fheep, the circumftance be- 
comes very alarming, and the farmer 
generally moves his {heep into another 
field or place, this certainly will balk 
him for fome {mall time, till he finds 
them again and then the confequence is 
as bad as ever; I would therefore advifle 
not to move your flocks at all, for the 
following reafon, that by this means you 
may the fooner be enabled to deftroy 
him. To this end, go early in the morn- _ 
- ing inte the field where the theep are, 
which is always cuftomary every morn- 
ing among the farmers, then you will 
find whether he has been amongft and 
killed any of them: if you perceive this 
to be the cafe, infpect carefully all round 
the field whether you can track, or fee 
the print of his feet at any gate, flile, or 


S4Ps 
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gap, if there be one, if you look care- | 
fully it is ten to one but you trace his 
footfteps; this being done, you may pre- 
pare for him againft night in the fol- 
lowing manner: get two good fteel 
traps, fet one of them by the fide of the 
gate, ftile, or gap, where you imagine he 
enters, within fide of the field, in the 
fame manner as before directed for the 
fox in a cube trap, and cover the fame, 
but do not handle the mould; then take 
the liver of the fheep or lamb he has 
devoured, cut them into flices, and fry 
them in fome good dripping and put 
them on the back part of the cube; then 
take a piece of the flefh of the fheep or 
Jamb and rub it all about the gate or 
 flule, &c. in order that he may be allured 
by the fcent, then fet another trap in the 

fame 
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fame manner as the other at another 
gate, for fear he fhould not come in the 
fame way again: a farmer is fometimes 
at a lofs for thefe traps, but if he lives 

adjacent to any warren, he may eafily 
borrow two of the true fort, but for fear 
of an accident it would not be amifs for 
the farmer to have them always by 
him. ‘The above direétions being put in- 
to execution, get a fheep’s paunch and 
draw a trail all round the field, as you 
do for the fox, and draw it up clofe to 
the mouth of each cube or trap, and by 
thefe means I have frequently scene 
feveral of them. — 


In fome country places where they. 
have none of the aforefaid traps, people 
are ata lofs how to proceed, the fubfe- 
| quent 
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quent method will fupply their place in 
fome meafure, and be attended’ with 
fuecefs; when you have difcovered in 
the morning, that he has been among 
the fheep the over-night, get fome good 
dripping, as big as a tennis ball, rafp 
two good. figs of nux vomica and mix 
them together ftiffened with a litths 
flour; make feveral of thefe balls, and 
at evening trail a fheep’s paunch tied to 
a ftring to each gate, ftile, or gap, where 
you imagine he enters, placing one of 
thefe balls at every place, ftuck on the 
top of a {mall piece of ftick about fix 
inches high, with the other end in the 
ground, which will prevent the mice 
from eating it, when you have trailed to 
one place, there ftick the ball, trailing 
on to the next in like manner till you 
? E have 
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have gone quite round the field; let 
this be done juf at dark, and go again 
in the morning, and obferve how many 
balls are gone, the remaining ones take 
up and put them down again at night, 
and fo proceed till you find he has fwal- | 
lowed fome of them, of which there is 
no fear, if he chances to come. 


- IT wave fometimes been greatly em- 
baraffed in catching him, though I have 
fully difcovered the place at which he 
came into the field to deftroy the fheep; 
for he was fo extremely fhy that he 
— would not follow the trail, nor touch any 

bait laid for him. I then took the fol- 
lowing method, viz. juft at the gate 
where he came in, I procured two 


radded hurdles and put them clofe at 
| ; 7 “one 
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one end, top and bottom; and at the ex- 
tremity of the end fo clofed, I tied a live 
lamb, and at the cther end where the 
opening was, I fet two {ftcel traps clofe 
by each other, and inthe room they did 
not fill up, I placed a large bufh to fup- 
ply the vacancy. Thefe traps were co- 
vered very nicely, in the fame manner 
as for the fox; the plan fucceeded and 
the arch thief was happily taken. If it 
-fhould be a Dog that comes, procure 
fome of the urine of a proud bitch, and © 
rub it about the trail, or the bait, which 
will infallibly bring him on, let him be 
ever fo fhy, and induce him to go bold- 
ly up to the trap and be caught. 


ee gt THE 
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e T HE 
HOUSE GaT. 
TURNED WILD. 


HIS domeftic animal is fo well 
known as to need no defcrip- 
tion here, and ts very ufeful in a family, 
but frequently they will run wild in 
Rroeds parks, chaces, or forefts, and do 
infinitely more mifchief than many ver- | 
min naturally wild, and become entirely 
the reverfe of what they were originally 
intended for. 


Tuey attack their prey with. fate 
prizing ferocity, equal to that of a tiger, 


a ag and a 
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and are very hurtful in gentlemens 
grounds, fuch as wood-walks, pheafan- 


tries, chicken-grounds, or places where 


poultry is kept ; where they deftroy the 
ygung pheafants, chickens, ducks, rab- 


bets, and leverets. -I have killed feven 


of thefe Cats in. one week, ina gentle- 


man’s.chicken-ground, where they came. 


and deftroyed almoft all his Chinefe and 
other pheafants, Bantam and Guinea 

fowls, and other curious poultry, both 
domeftic and of foreign extraction, alfo 
~ hhis tame rabbets ; on all which he {fet 
the greateft value. I have caught di- 
vers of them in a warren, who have 
rambled feveral miles to come for their 
prey, for there is a kind of thefe crea- 
~ tures, befides thofe that live in the 
woods, which generally refide about 
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farm-houfes, and at night go out to 
prowl, and are of no fervice to the 
owner. As a proof of this, a farmer 
happening to come to the warren, who. 
lived about three miles diftant, owned 
one of the cats, killed that morning, 
which had left his houfe the preceding 
evening. I have caught thirty wild Cats 
in a feafon at the fame warren, and we 
had but two houfes near us, upwards of 
a mile diftant each way, by which it 
appears how far thefe animals will 
ramble, in fearch of their prey. 


I now proceed to the manner of tak- 


- Ing them; when you find they come to 
any of the fore-mentioned places, get a 


common box trap, or hutch trap, [pl]. 11. 
fig. 1.] fuch as are ufed in warrens; let 
B4 cg ee 
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it be nine inches wide, full ten inches 

high in the clear, and three feet long, 
Let the ftandards A. A. be placed in the 
centre on the top of the trap, ten inches 
fr om each end B, B. which mutt flide 
up and down in a groove; let the ftand- 
ards be- twelve inches high, with a 
notch cut in each two inches deep, and 
three quarters of an inch wide, that the 
{words C.C. may have free room to 
play by the fide of each other. Let the 
bridge be eight inches {quare, and then 
there will be a clear inch in length for 
the bridge to play; then get a piece of 
wood, half an inch thick, and an inch 
and half {quare, make a hole in the mid- 
dle, and place it at the bottom of the 
trap, up againft the back in the centre, 
afterwards put a nail through without a 
head 
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head, and nail it down to the bottom of 
the trap, the nail ftanding up half an 
inch, then there will be room for the 
bridge to hang on: make a hole at one 
end of the bridge in the centre, and 


place it on the nail; in the other end — 


put a ftrong piece of wire, and cut a 
trigger hole in the front of the trap to- 


wards the bottom exactly in the mid- — 


dle, three inches high, and half an inch 
wide, D.D. and be careful to have the 
infide of the trigger or tiller hole lined 
on each fide the edges with narrow 
pieces of tin, which will prevent. its 
being gnawed, and the trap from be- 
ing defaced; for all vermin, whether 
cats, rats, &c, will conftantly gnaw 


and {fcratch wherever they fee light; | 


then let the wire E at the fide of the 
bridge 


ia 4 


Fs 
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bridge go through the trigger hole DD, 


a {mall matter turned up at the end, 
that it may hitch to the tiller, which 
is the {mall piece of wood tied to the 
end of the ftring, then fix a little bit of 
wood F, half an inch above the trigger 
hole, on the outfide of the trap, as a 
fiop for the trigger. But fome peo- 
ple are apt to put the tiller in the hole, 
where it often hangs and prevents the 


- trap from ftriking, whereas if placed as 


directed, it cannot hang in the leaft, but | 
mutt {trike and take the enemy; whom ~ 
in order to fecure, when taken, let a 
piece of wood about half an inch high 
be nailed to the bottom of the trap on 
the infide, clofe to where the door falls 
at each end; this will hinder any light 
from coming in, and prevent the vermin 

| from 
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from fcratching the door up again and 
efcaping, as I have known it fometimes 
done. 


THE next ftep in the formation of 
the trap, is to take out a bit of the wood 
from the centre of the top-board G, fix 
inches wide, cut flanting on one fide and 
direftly or ftrait down on the other 
with a fmall tenant faw, which will 
wafte but little of the board, and may 
readily be taken in and out, over the 
bridge, and is convenient to put the 
bait in. Fix a {mall piece of wood under 
the lid the whole length, excepting the 
thicknefs of the fides; to keep it from 
fliding in or out, and on the even fide of 
the lid put two {mall wooden hafps, H. H. 
which will keep it faft on that fide, and 

: that 
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that fide cut under or aflant holds faft like- 
wife ; then in the back part of the trap 
in the centre, above the bridge, drive a 
mail through, and turn it up with a 
hook to hang the bait on. I have now 
defcribed the trap to catch this danger- 
ous enemy, with the greateft minutenefs, 
but for the reader’s better underftanding 
the nature and meaning of the fame, I 
have annexed a beautiful copper-plate, 
containing an exact view or reprefenta- 
tion of it, with references anfwering to 
the foregoing explanation. 


"Furs being done, take fome vale- 
rian powder, and {catter it in and about 
the trap ; for they are fond of the fmell 
of valerian-root to a degree of extrava- 
eancy, rolling themfelves about when 


they 
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they come near it, purring, and feeming 
to be as it were in an extafy; if you 
have no valerian at hand, put fome 
pieces of marem or cat-thyme into the 
trap, which they are likewife fond of 
Now for your bait, take fome fifhes 
heads or bones, or a red herring, rub- 
bing the end of the trap with the fame, _ 
and hang it on the nail in the back part 
over the bridge: this they will ea- 
gerly catch at, it being an obfervation 
that Cats love fith, but do not love te 
wet their feet: yet I have known am 
inftance to the contrary, having obfery- 
ed one of thefe Cats take the water 
like a {paniel after the water-rats; but 
this is very rare and uncommon, ; 


Tue 
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THE bait being placed, take feveral 
red herrings, tie them together in a | 
ftring, and draw a trail all round where 
_ you.think they come, and likewife to the 
traps; and if they approach you need not 
fear of catching them. If you find your 
trap down in the morning, one caution — 
is neceflary, which is not to lift up the 
‘door of the trap to difcover what kind 
of animal you have taken, it being poffi- 
ble that fome other vermin may have 
got in, for if it fhould prove to be a wild 
Cat, the moment fhe fees light, the will 
ftrike at your face with her claws, and 
endanger your eye-fight, and probably 
make her efcape : having once been ferv~ 
ed fo myfelf, I would therefore recom- | 
- mend to take a thin fack, draw the end 
thereof, 
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thereof to the end of the trap fo far that 
it be in the fack’s mouth, which you 
muift draw up tight, then rattle the other 
end, and the Cat will bolt out into the 
fack, and holding the mouth tight, ga- 
ther it together and you may do what 
you pleafe with it. 


THE 


FORE 


MARTEN CAT... 


HIS is a very curious and beauti- 

ful animal, not commonly known, 
even by many connoiffeurs in natural 
hiftory, and is the largeft of the ferret- 
kind; he feldom or never comes neat 
any dwelling-houfes or farm-yards, but 
delights in folitarinefs, frequenting lone 
forefts, chaces, woods, and other defart 


places: however I knew one that ufed 


to run tame abcut the kitchen of the 
Bald-Face-Stag, on Epping Foretft, they 
have no ftrong difagreeable {cent, like 
the polecat, weafel and other ftinking 


F animals | 
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animals of a fimilar nature, but are 
reckoned the f{weeteft of the vermin- 
kind: IT caught feveral one winter on 
the aforefaid foreft, and fold their fkins 
for four fhillings and fixpence each, for 
the fake of the fur, which is exceeding- 
~ ly good. 


TuErR lodging places are in old 
crows or magpies nefts, fometimes ina 
woodpecker’s hole and in hollow trees : 
I have traced them in the fnow, and 
when they take to a tree they will go 
from one to another with incredible 
{wiftnefs like a {quirrel, till they fettle 
themfelves in fome cr other of the places 
before mentioned, where you are likely 
to find them. They are very fond of 
birds of all kinds, particularly the wood- 


pigeon, 
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pigeon, or ring-dove, and turtle-dove, 
which in the night time they take from 
their roofting places. Now when you 
have difcovered by their tracks either in 
the earth or {now where they go, place 
a common box cr hutch trap fuch as they 
ufe in warrens [ pl. II. fig. 1.] bait it with. 
a bird, in the fame manner as I before 
defcribed for the wild cat, pick off fome 
of the bird’s feathers, and ftrew them 
through the infide of the trap from one 
end to the other, and hang the bird on 
a nail; this is the way I have caught. - 
feveral of them, but in fome places I 
have known them hunted with hounds, 
when they are fure to lead the dogs 
through the thickeft covers they can find. 
They are not an animal that abounds in | 
great numbers, but rather fcarce to be 


ra - found; | 
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found ; I make this obfervation, becaufe 

many perfons are entirely ignorant of 

its exiftence, for which reafon I have 

been the more particular and exa@ in 

my account of this uncommon crea- 
ture. 


THE 


+o. © 
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“Z7 HIS animal is diftinguifhed by 

. various appellations in different 

parts of the kingdom, being in mott 

places called a Polecat, in fome a For- 

met, and in others a Fitchet, and by one 

or other of the above three names he is 
known all over England. ; 


He is a very fubtle and pernicious 
creature, being a mortal enemy to fowls 
of all kinds, and doing prodigious mif- 
chief in warrens, by deftroying the young 
rabbets, for when once they take to a 
borough, confifting of a large number of 
holes or angles, they either kill or drive 
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the rabbets away, who by inftinét fhun 
fo dangerous a foe: in the hen-houfes 
they are equally deftructive, and when 
they have killed a fowl they drag. it 
away, if they can get it through the 
hole they enter in at, but they have one 
good property, that is, that if they can 
get what they have killed away, whe- 
ther fowl or rabbet, they will eat of it 
as long as it remains {weet, before they 
return back to kill any more; in this 
circumftance differing from the weafel 
and ftoat, who after they have deftroyed 
their prey, only fuck the blood out and 
very feldom take it away, but leave the 
fiefh behind untouched; if therefore 
you mifs any of your fowls, or find any 
of them in part devoured, it will be an 
almoft infallible criterion for you to dif- 

| tinguifh — 
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tinguifh that the mifchief has been done 
by thefe vermin. 


Iw order the better to deftroy them 
I would recommend this method; at 
night after your fowls are gone to rooft, 
mind to fift fome fand before every little 
hole you fufpeét he may come inat, and 
look at them again in the morning early 
before the fowls are moving, and you 
will foon difcern the prints of their feet 
by their trampling about; then fet acom- 
mon hutch trap, fuch as are ufed in war- 
rens [pl. II. fig. 1.] and bait it with a piece 


of fowl or {mall bird of any kind; hang _ 


the bait on the nail over the bridge, as 
has been obferved before, and if you 


- fhould catch one of them remember to — 


make the print of his feet in the fand, 
F 4 which 


4 
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which will enable you the better to know 
it another time, which has been my own 
conflant practice, to difcover what kind 
of vermin have been there in any fhrape, 
whether made by fprinkling mould or 
fand, and if you fhould not have a hutch 
trap in your pofleffion, then put at the 
place where you have tracked him, a 
{mall fteel trap, and place a brick on 
each fide fo that he cannot avoid com-— 
ing over the trap, which muft be cover- 
ed nicely with fine mould, do this in the 
afternoon, then cover it with a thin 
board that the fowls may not {pring it 
in going to rooft, then take the board or 
fhelter away, and go in the morning be- 
fore the fowls move, and if you fhould 
not catch him the firft night, cbferve 
the fame methods for a few nights more 
and you will be fure of him. 


THE 


THE 
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HIS animal in fome places is 
called a Cain and is the worft 
{mall vermin that exifts, for if they ap- 
proach to any warren, pheafantry or 
chicken-garden, they do incredible mif- 
chief, for whatever they kill they fel- 
domeat, but only fuck their blood, on 
which account they are more deftruc- 
tive and pernicious by far than all the 
vermin of the ferret-kind put together, 
as I have known one to kill a dozen 
fowls in a chicken-garden in the {pace 
of one night, and then let them remain 
behind 
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behind after having fucked out Wie 
blood at the fide of the neck ; but I can- 
not help here taking notice of a remark- 
able circumftance, which is almoft pe- 
euliar to this fubtle animal, which is, 
that they will fart a hare from his form. 
and follow it by the fcent as true as the 
hound till he comes up to it again; 
when they will flyly faften on the fide 
of the neck, and there hang till the hare 
finks down with lofs of blood, and then 
is left untouched by the Stoat in regard 
to the flefh, and in this manner I have 
‘fhot many Stoats hanging on a hare’s 


_ back, for if you fhould chance to be near 


where this happens, you will hear the 
hare cry, which will dire& you which . 
“way the affrighted animal is coming, be 


then ready with your gun, and it Ril : 
: be 
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be next toa miracle if you mifs fhoot- 
ing him, 


In the fame manner I have fhot thefe 
vermin in warrens, for in going by fome 
of the burrows, I have heard a rabbet 
cry under ground, which occafioned me ~ 
to remain a fhort time by the fide of the 
burrow, when of a fudden the rabbet 
has bolted out with the Stoat on its 
back, which I have then immediately 
thot dead, and by this means have kill- 
ed great numbers of them, we 


Now .in all chicken-gardens and 
pheafantries, two or more hutch or box 
traps fhould always remain fet under 
the walls or pales baited with any {mall 
bird, chicken, rabbets or fowls guts, | 

when 
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when. the perfon who looks after the 
fowls may likewife take a proper furvey 
ef the traps, by which means they 
e might. be. caught before they entered 
within fide and did the mifchief, which 
etherwife muft neceflarily enfwe. Let 
the traps be placed on the outfide, clofe 
under the walls or pales with the back 
part againft the fame, make a wing ot 
low paling, about eighteen inches high, 
with old pales, or form a fmall hedge, 
about the fame height from each end of 
the trap extending four or five yards 
aflant, and about two or three yards 
open at the end from the wall, which 
will be a guide tor them to enter into 
- the trap,. for they love to run under fuch 
‘places, and unlefs prevented in proper 
time pe the method here. laid down, » 
| they 
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they will enter and deftroy great num- 
bers of rabbets, pheafants, and poultry 
in a fingle night’s time; in moft war- 
sens therefore it is generally ‘cuftomary 
to have traps conftantly fet and baited, 
otherwife you would foon not have any 
rabbets left therein. In hare-warrens 
likewife, hutch or box traps fhould be 
placed in divers parts of the warren, 
with the two ends painted white and 
rubbed over with the guts of any ani- 
mal, which will prevent the hares from 
entering in, but allure the vermin; let 
_ them be always baited in the fame man- 
ner as before obferved, and if you find 
they likewife come to your hen-houfes, 
ufe the fame method and they will na- 
furally come into the trap and be catch- 
ed, 


% 
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ed, and in cafe you fhould not have a 
hutch trap, fet a {mall fteel trap as be- 
fore directed for the polecat, and you 
will be certain of fecuring him. 


THE. 


THE 
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_ PPAHE Weafel is the fmalleft vermin 
y of the ferret-kind, and 1s a very 
noxious little animal in many particu- 
lars refembling the ftoat, laft defcribed, 
but is not capable, on account of its fize, 
of doing half fo much mifchief, thougla 
they will deftroy young hares, rabbets, 
and chickens, and, fucking out their — 
blood leave them behind; but in one~ 
inftance it is extremely pernicious in 
-chicken-gardens, hen-houfes, &cc. bi 
fucking the eggs in great abundance ; 
they begin by making a fmall hole at 
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one end, at which they lick the yelk out 
and leave the fhell behind, whereas the 
rats, on the contrary, always drag the 
eres out of the neft and carry them 
away, making a large hole in the egg 
and fometimes break the fhell in half, 
in order to get at the yelk, which the 
Weafel will not, and by the above ob- | 
fervation you will diftinguifth what ani- 
mal has deftroyed your eggs, and lay 
your ‘trap accordingly. In fome cafes _ 
the Weafel is ferviceable, for they. will 
kill mice, water rats, young houfe rats, 
but the old Norway rat they are afraid 
to attack, fhunning him if poffible with 
the greateft afliduity: they will likewife 
deftroy moles, having fometimes catched. 
‘them in mole traps. 


WHEN 
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W u EN you have difcovered that they 
have deftroyed your chickens or fucked _ 
your eggs, get a hutch or box trap and | 
bait it with a fmall bird or egg, for I 
have catched many by baiting with an 
egg, and if you fhould be at a lofs to 
know at which place he enters, make 
fome fhrapes either with fand or fine 
mould as before defcribed, and when 
you have difcovered which way he 
comes, place fome {mall fteel traps and 
it will be athoufand to one but what you 
catch him; and when you have taken 
any of thefe vermin, make an impref- 
fion of their feet in fome fine fand, and 
you will be able to diftinguith them an- 
other time: and if this was ftridtly ob- 
ferved, it would be poffible for you to 
know if even a moufe had entered your 


¢ 
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parlour or dining-room, by fifting fome 
fand all over the bottom of the room at 
night, the laft thing you do; then lock 
the door and in the morning you will fee 
which way they come in and out; which 

remark will ferve for all thefe kind of 
vermin in general. I conclude my ac- 
count of this creature in defcribing an 
odd method by which I have killed - 
them, viz. when I have obferved one 
run into a hedge, by ftanding at a pro- 
per diftance from the place,:and imitat-_ 
ing the {queaking of a moufe, I have 
enticed the Weafel to come out to the 
fide of the hedge and then fhot him 
_ dead, and ‘by this means I have deftroy- 
ed feveral of them. 


THE 
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F thefe animals there are two | 


kinds or fpecies, the white Ferret, — 


and the polecat Ferret, fo called from 


its great refemblance to the polecat, but 


they are certainly two diftinét animals, © 


though by many perfons imagined to be 
one and the fame and confounded toge- 
ther; and as a proof of this diftindtion, 


I have had fevetal excellent Ferrets kill- 


ed by the polecat when turned into the 


rabbet burrows, wherein the polecat 


had taken prior poffeffion. 
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FERRETS are much ufed by the war- 
reners in the following manner; when 
the young rabbets become of a to~ 
lerable bignefs or growth, they go to the 
holes where they have been obferved 
with a Dog-Ferret, and turn him in with 
a long fmall line tied round his neck 
and the other end of the line in their 
hands; if he goes a confiderable way in 
and finds no game, they draw . him out 
again and put him into another hole; 
and when they perceive by the line that 
he has ftruck at one of them, the line is 3 
gently drawn out, and he will bring the 
rabbet out in his mouth; the Ferret’s 
throat is then prefled or fqueezed clofe 


in order that he may quit his prey, and 


then he is turned in again, this method 
the reader may practife with fuccefs, and 
| im take 


/ 
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take all the young rabbets out of their 
burrows, be their number never fo great, 
but one caution is neceflary to be ob-— 
ferved, which is, not to lay the rabbets 
as you take them, in the wind of the * 
Ferret, this will baulk your {port forifhe — 
fcents or winds them he will not keep in 
the ground ; in the courfe of my practice 
I have tried a great number of holes, in 
fome of which he has gone fix or feven 
fathom in almoft ftrait or horizontal 
angles, generally about three or four 


feet deep under the earth before he 


found his prey, but thefe are too great 
lengths to draw them, and would be 
- lofing too much time, but if you find 3 
the rabbets at about three fathom deep 
it will anfwer your purpofe, though you 
may try different angles or holes, and 
G 3 take 
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take your game at* the nighett; the 
above method is what is teraved draw- 
ing them with a Line-Ferret, 
} 

In the winter feafon when you are 
endeavouring to take the rabbets, and 
you cannot get them to-bolt or come out 
of their holes, the following expedient 
may be put into execution in order to 
take great numbers of them together ; 
make ufe of the Line-Férret as before, 
turn him into one of the holes or an- 
gles till he finds them, but let him not 
remain there Jong enough to lay hold of 
_ the rabbets, then put him in at another, 
and fo in like manner into all, and in 
the nigheft angle you find them, there 
turn in the Ferret and let him lie while 
zou can found him, what is meant by 
. founding 


- eee 
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founding is you mutt liften about where 
you think the line goes, with your ear 
to the ground, and where you hear him 
dig a trench crofs the hole, juft behind 


the place where you founded down to | 


the line, then follow the line till you 
come to him, and in all probability you 
will take a ereat number of rabbets, 
and this is the reafon of trying the Fer- 
ret in fo many different angles before 
-you let him lie, for by this means they 
are driven together, for if you was to let 
him lie at fitft, perchance you might 
have the trouble of digging for only a 
fingle rabbet, for they do not keep in 
any great degree together till driven fo 
by the means aforefaid, but remember 
not to muzzle your Line-Ferret. 
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ANOTHER method of catching them 
is by what is termed ftarting or bolting; to 
this end take the bitch or the Ferret and 
muzzle and ufe it in this manner, where ~ 

there are any rabbets in burrows or at 
~ hedges which you intend to deftroy ; 
when you firlt approach to the place re- 
member to take the wind of it and fix a 
_ dimall purfe-net, made for the purpofe, 
called a Flan in fome countries, at each 
hole, do this as ftill and filent as poffi- 
ble, then put in the Ferrets at the lee- 
fide of the burrow, in’ order that you 

may have the wind of the rabbets, and 
ftand at the lee-fide yourfelf not making 
the leaft noife, for though many perfons 
have a notion, that do what you will the 
rabbets will not ftart, yet this is a miftake, 
for if they hear a noife above ground 
ee they 
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they will fly down into their lower 
holes till they can run no further, then 
the Ferret gets behind them and f{cratches 
them till they bleed, in which fituation 
it is impofitble for him to get before to 
drive them out into the net, and this is 
the reafon I enjoin a ftrict filence, for 
then he catches them in their upper an- 
gles, on which they bolt out immediate- 
ly, for they never lie in the lower ones 
till they are difturbed above ground; it 
is therefore a miftaken notion of a great 
many people to hunt and drive in all the — 
rabbets they can find before they put 
the Ferrets into the ground, but this me= — 
thod is entirely wrong, if you intend to 
ftart or bolt them, for if they are once 
driven to ground it is ten to one if they — 
move, but will lie and be {cratched to 

| death 
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death: iit if you hunt them withaLine- 


Ferret, you will then have nothing to do 
but to found your Ferret and dig them 
out as before directed. | 7 


i swat here beg leave to make a 
remark relative to a bad practice of the 
warrenners, who make too frequent ufe 
of Ferrets, which method I entirely dif- 
approve of; for, was I in poffeffion of a 


warren, which I occupied for my live- | 


lihood, I would never put a Ferret into 
the ground at all, as it does a war- 
ren infinite prejudice and damage; it 
. makes the rabbets forfake their own 
home and run away and lie out till 
they are killed, for they have a fixed 
antipathy. againft entering into the 
ground ‘where there is the leaft fmell 
of 
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of the Ferret; they Have the fame dif- 
like to other vermin and the Ferret is as 
bad as any of them; my own method 
of catching rabbets is by nets made into 
pound pitches and then you may fort 
them as you think proper, the be{t you 
turn over the net and the worft you 
may kill; on the contrary the Ferret 
has no refpedt to either but will deftroy 
the good as well as the bad. 


T ue Ferret, as has been before obfer= 
ved, in many inftances refembles the 
polecat, and if one fhould get away 
from his hutch and get into the garden 
or field, if you fhould chance to get 
him, again, he becomes fo. wild that 
you can f{carcely venture to touch him. 
Ihave catched them at the hen-houfe 

| in 
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im a farm yard where they come to kill 
the fowls, for being fet by fome peo-~ 
ple to drive out the rats, they fometimes 
lofe one, when he preys about as the 
pole-cat does; and will fometimes feed 
upon young rats, but as to the old ones 
thofe he does not choofe to face, for I 
have had feveral good Ferrets as could 
be, all beat by an old rat, which they 
will not touch except they are very fharp 
fet and hungry, this experiment I have 
made by keeping one fafting for a day 
and anight and then he killed an old 
fierce rat and eat him prefently. This 
- affords a ufeful leffon, for if you are go- 
ing to make ufe of your Ferrets for any 
bufinefs keep them fafting for fome time 
before, they being of a very fluggifh 
difpofition, and when their bellies are 

; full 
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full they will not hunt after any thing 

or ,work in the leaft: I have often 
turned them into holes after the rats 
when if they find a neft of young ones 
they will eat them and if fufficient to 
fatisfy their hunger they will hunt after 
no more prey but fall a fleep, for they 
only go in fearch of it to ferve them- 
felves and when their bellies are full you 
may hunt by yourfelf; this isthe true 
nature of the Ferret. 


_ Iw fome places, people employ them 
inftead of cats, in deftroying rats, when 
they often prove of good fervice efpe- 
cially in under-floors of any kinds, and 
when they lie between the Boards, But 
in ceilings and common fewers they are 
not fo ferviceable ; in the firft they can 

do 
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do no good and in the latter they do not 
‘much care to wet their feet; except 
when fharp fet, and then they will fieze 
the rat, which fometimes bolts from 
the Ferret and is driven into a nar- 
row angle or corner, where being kept 
at bay and made defperate, he maintains 
a fierce combat with the Ferret, and 
makes him retire with his face and 


head terribly bittea and bloody. 


THE 
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HIS little animal greatly refembles 
the porcupine, though in minia- 
ture, his body, being armed and fortified 
all over with {mall fharp-pointed quills, 
which is an admirable defence for him 
again{t his enemies. It has been afferted 
by fome writers, and 1s a notion com- 
monly received, that it will fuck the 
milk of cows in the night time, while: 
they are a-fleep in the fields, and bite 
the dug in the aGion in foch manner 
that the cow never recovers, but this 
opinion I believe to be falfe and errone- 
ous, having never been able, after many 
years trict enquiry and obfervance, to 
difcover a fingle inftance of it; their 
chief food confifts in acorns, crabs and — 
| roots, 
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roots, in grubbing up of which latter 
they damage the ground; you may — 
catch them by fetting a hutch trap un- 
der the wall or pales of any park or 
warren, as thefe animals will run under 
them in the night a confiderable way, 
having taken feveral. of them by, this 
method in the fpace of a week. I re- 
commend it therefore as the moft pre- 
_ ferable, as few dogs will venture to kill 
them, their quills being fo extremely 
fharp, and when they find they are pur- — 
~ fued or attacked, they immediately roll. 


 themfelves up round as a globe or ball 


and lie as if they were dead; but take and 
put them into a puddle or pan of water, 
and they will expand themfelves imme- 
diately. I know of no particular bait 
_ they are fond of, 

| Se tes SHE 
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"wt HIS vermin was brought origin- 
ally from Norway to England, 
in {hips trading for timber, &c. to that 
country, and being of foreign extraction, 
they are commonly, though erroneouily, — 
called in many places the Hanover Rat. | 


T WERE are very few buildings ei- 
ther intown or country, but what are not 
troubled and peftered with them. Now 
you muft carefully obferve what part of 
the building they frequent; examine 
the fewers.or fhores, for they will find 

their 
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their way up them where there is no 
grate, and if there is one,_ they will 
gnaw through a foft brick; and feratch 
the dirt out by the fide of the hore 
into it, and there: lie dry, which -of- 
ten {tops up and greatly detriments the 
 fhore. If there are any hog-fties, where’ 
hogs’ are fattening in winter time, the 
Rats without doors, about the buildings,» 
will repair to the fties ; they: are very apt 
to get under the floors, greatly to the 
damage of the houfes; they will like-. 
wife get behind the wainfcots and: in. 
ciclings, and make a noife that is very 
difagreeable to the family: it 1s necef- 
fary therefore to mind where they go in. 
and out, for fome way or other they” 
mutt of neceffity have, as they cannot 
Jong rerfain there without meat’ and 
water. 
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water. In order, therefore, for the better 
difcovery of the fame, fift fome fand 
about, and if any move, you wil: eafily 
fee which way they go, for this is an in- 
fallible method to betray, all vermin ; in 


the fame manner, if the comparifon may _ 


be allowed, as Daniel in the apocrypha 
traced the footfteps of the men, wo- 
men; and children coming in at the pri- 
vate door, by means of fifting fome athes. 
In the country fometimes they will lie out 
in the fields and hedges as long as any 
corn remains upon. the ground, and 
breed in the moft prolific manner, for I 
have known them frequently bring forth 
twelve young ones at one time; and’ 


I once caught an old female Rat, that 


had given fuck with fixteen teats; and 
as a {till farther proof of their fruit- 
H 2 fulnefs, 
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fulnefs, I have known them breed ~ 
when only half grown; but in this 
cafe they have had only three or four 
young ones at atime. But to return, 
when the cold weather comes on, they 
flock in prodigious numbers to the 
- houfes and other buildings ; they like- 
wile repair to the barns and wheat-ricks, 
and fometimes I have known them take 


to the ricks notwithftanding they have 


oe been placed on ftands, for they will jump 


2 up on the top of the ftones placed as a 
_ fafe-guard, with furprifing agility, which 
_ it was imagined was impofiible for them 
to do, and get into the ricks, where 
they always make holes in the thatch. 
I have known them take to hay-ricks 
and get to the top of the thatch, and_ 
bite through the ftraw, in fearch of what 
' | little 
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little corn may be left in the fame; fo 
that the ftacks or ricks have been ob- 
liged to be thatched again. 


HAVING given a general defcription 


of thefe animals, I now proceed to point 


out the methods of catching them in the 
various places they haunt; whether in 
the cellars, fhores, hog-fties, barns, 


ftables, flaughter-houfes, brew-houfes, 


ftill-houfes, or any other place, be it 


what it will. When you have difcovered 


their haunt, you muft put a trap, here- 
after to be defcribed, as near the place 
as poflible; put a {mall piece of flick 
acrofs under each end of the trap, 
near the ftandard, to prevent it from 
falling down or ftriking, and it will 
remain in the fame pofition as fet, and 

H 3 the 
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th 1€ Rats have free liberty to go in and 
out at pleafe Ure, in order to embolden 
them before you fet your traps in earneft 
to take them?” ‘then’ ‘fcent it, by a me- 
thod foon to be expl lained, and it will 
hot’ Want? eying again: for a tweive- 
month’; for? this 15 ‘my: conftant rule to 
feent ther only onee 4 year, which will . 
be fue eich. ( Palee fome chaff of any 
‘kind and mix féme‘whe éat corn’ with it, 
and! pF ed ab out the oe of the 
fii it?s’ a tra 20! If it be in’a place 
where you cannot { Hrocure chaff, throw 
a handful of oats, Batley or malt’ about 
the bottom ; but chaff, mixed with fome 
kind of corp, as before obferved, is pre- 
-ferable. ‘You ‘will’ have occafion to do - 
th is Gi) er the Trt, time of fetting 
: | the 
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the traps to work ; for when once fome 
Rats have been catched in therh and have 
pifled and dunged therein, they will be 
in better‘order for it; itis a wrong prac- 
tice therefore in many people to ‘wafh_ 
the ‘trap clean before they fet it again: 
on the contrary let the dung rémain in; 
for this reafon, that the Rat will enter 
with greater confidence where he finds 
his brethren have been before him; but 
if it hinders the trap from ftriking, or it. 
is got under the bridge, then take it 
out. | ao a 
Now if you perceive that they 
come to four or five different places, 
I would advife by all ‘means to put 
a trap at’ each place. Some people — 


are afraid of a little expence and make 


H 4 fhift 
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fhift with one trap only, in which cafe 
you are obliged to move your trap” 
about, which makes them fhy, and mift- 
ing fome of their companions renders 
them {till *fhyer; mind therefore to 
have a trap at each place, fet them all 
to feed at the fame time, and put a little 
bundle of ftraw at each end, that they 
may go in and out privately ; and if you 
cannot get any ftraw, fhelter each end 
of the trap with fome old boards, and 
keep them as private as poflible, for this 
they like, and it will anfwer your intent 
the better. When your traps are all fet, 
as near the places where they run as 
you can, you mutt feed. them after the 
following manner: put fome of the feed 
(the recipe to prepare which will be 
” hereafter given) at their holes, {catter a 
Tittle 
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little quite up to the end of the trap and 
fo along to the bridge within-fide, and 
there put a handful.. When this is per- 
formed at each trap, you muft ftay two 
or three nights before you go to them, 
and you will fee which trap they have 
eaten out of ; perhaps from all of them, 
or poflibly from only one, as fometimes 
they are very fhy; for I have known 
them to eat the food prepared for them 
from their holes quite up to the trap, 
for a week before they would enter in ;_ 
but when once they have entered in, and 
find they are not hurt, they will then 
come freely enough. In the next place 
when you go round to take a furvey of 
your traps, take notice of thofe they have 
eaten out of and put fome more food in, 
but after the firft time of feeding them, 
“you 
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you need. only put an handful.ion the 
bridge... Make.it your rule to take this 
furvey -in. the morning, and: when you 
perceive they come to! feed» boldly:and 
freely, then is the proper*time'to think 
of taking them; but for two or three 
nights previous to :your.catching them, 
when you have givemothem fooil injthe 
morning, remember to look:at the traps 
again at night; for if at be a*quiet place 
they, will feed by day-light, and where 
this happens, fet thofe traps going in the 
day-time, and the reftiin the evening 
and as they are caught take: them ik 
of the trap by means of a. little ~wire 
cage; which is defcribed at the: end of 
the Rat trap ftruck in [pl. V.] afterwards 
put them into the large cage, proceed’ in 
this manner till bed-time, and then put 
10 up 
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up all your traps again that they cannot. 

ftrike, by means of a fmall piece of ftick — 
laid acrofs under theends, as beforé-men- 

tioned, and put fome more. food in them, 

for two or three nights longer, till they 

are become bold; then fet them all 

again; and this may~ be tranfacted 

without breaking your reft in. the leat; 

but in fome places, where. they lie in 

the cielings or behind. the wainfcots, 
they are not in motion till the houfe is 
ftill, and the family gone to-reft, and. ~ 
where this happens you, muft fit up 
later, and. when any perfon has this 
‘ieee in. his pofleffion, by following 
the directions therein carefully, he may 
eafily get the better of thefe vermin. 


Wuen™ 
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Wen I have been catching thefe 
vermin at any nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
— houfe, after having been abfent for fome 
time, I have been obliged to fit up all 
the night, in order to keep their num- . 
bers under: but when a perfon is in the 
houfe or near the premifes, there is no_ 
neceffity of his lofing his reft, or attend- 
ing in fo clofe a manner, becaufe he 
may take his opportunity to catch them 
when he thinks proper; and on any night 
he fixes for that purpofe, if any bufi- 
nefs fhould intervene that he cannot 
conveniently put his defign into execu- 
tion, then let him give them a little food 
again, ‘and they will not be balked. 
_ Be certain to remember this piece of ad- 
_ vice; for when the Rats come for their » 
~ fwpper, and you have neglected to leave 
them 
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/ 


them any, then they will be difappoint-— 


ed, and obliged to go to other places in 
fearch of food: therefore when you have 
fome at feed, mind to keep them there 
at the different places, to which they 
will come with the greateft regularity, if 
not balked; fo continue {till feeding 
them, never neglecting a fingle night, 
till you have a leifure evening; and that 
will encourage them to be bold and 
come freely. Obferve that night that 
you fet your traps going, to lay food that 
they cannot carry away, and put but a 
little on the bridge, and on each fide, 
that you may be fure of catching what 
comes to feed ; and if in going round to 


your traps two or three times, you ob- — 


ferve one of them that has not ftruck, 
{trike it yourfelf; for fometimes they 
will 


* Vs 


~ 
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‘% _ 
“will not go down eafily, if they ftand 


‘long but fet hard, then the Rats will 


eat the food out and not ftrike the trap. 
Now as they are caught, go round and 
take them out with your fmall cage, and 
putithem into the large one: in this 
manner I have caught feventy-two in 
one night’s time, though fometimes 
in that trap where they fed the beft I: 
have not caught one Rat according 


_to expectation. If this fhould happen to 


you, be not in the leaft difcouraged ; 
for they will come again, and this dif- 
appointment may have been occafioned 
‘by their having met with fome other 
vermin in their way; for fometimes a 
weafel, ftoat, or polecat, will go in and 
balk your traps as they leave a moft in- 


tolerable ftench behind them, very dif- 


&- agreeable 
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agreeable to the Rats ; and in the courfe” 

of ‘my ‘practice, I have caught great € 
numibers: of the ‘animals juft -before- 
mentioned; but umore” particularly the 
polecat; all in the rat-traps; by which 

it is evident how naturally thefe ver- 

min ‘will follow one another, when 
prowling’ in the night after their prey; : 
but thefe’events which now and then 
happen, ought not, in the leaft, to 
flacken your diligence ;' for by ‘care and 
perfeverance, and by following the above 

rules, you will foon take and deftroy 

thefe terrible and fubtle domeftic ene- 

mies. Z 


Tue following. cautions are-necef- 
fary in removing them from the trap to 
? ; the 

a 
ee 
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‘the cage: When yougo round in order 
to furvey your traps and find one down, 
take the fmall wire cage, and put it clofe 
to the right hand end, which is the 
handieft method of taking them out, un- 
lefs the trap ftands in fuch a pofition that 
you cannot command that end.) When 

you have placed the cage properly, pull. 
that end of the trap up next. your right 
hand, juft high enough for the Rat to | 
come. out into the cage, let the candle _ 
ftand:;down by the cage, which, you muft 
hold faft with your hand, that they may 
not drive it away; for fometimes when 
they fee light, they will {pring or bolt out 
with fuch velocity, that except you hold 
_ the-cage tight, and clofe to the trap, they 

_ will drive it away, and fo efcape. At 

~ other times they are fulky, and will not 

>,» COME 
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caikMbs 3 if they ean help it; in this 
cafe you moft: make a ‘noife, or rattle 
againft the other end of the trap, and 
she will foon bolt out into the cage, 
Another piece of advice is here neceflary, _ 
for when one Rat has come out you may 
pofiibly think there are no more in the - 
trap and take the cage away; but be 
certain of this firft; for I have had feven — 
at one time in the fame trap. By ob- 
ferving this rule you will be enabled to 
euard againft any of them getting away 
after: you have been at the trouble of 
taking them. 7 bs Ue 


I sHALL now give the reader a very 
minute and exact defcription of the 
make and conftruétion of the trap, made 
ufe of in the foregoing inftances, ‘whieh, 


Eee 


a foll, perfect, and adequate idea of the 
fame, which is made “in the following 
manner: Take three boards [pl.III.] two 
feet two inches long, let the two fides 


ftand on the bottom nine. inches hich, by. = 


nine inches wide in the clear ; then take 


athick bit of wood three inches wide, and 
-putitin the top of the trap im the centre, 
| ‘ for the upright ftandard E. [pl. IV.] to 
goin; in the front of the trap at the bot- 
tom, cut ‘a hole for the trigger, half an 
ve : inch wide and three inches high BB; line 


ie : Ba 
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with the print annexed, will civ him 


the infide of the hole with fome pieces « of 


tin about an inch wide, that they may 


pot’ deface the infide of the trap; for 
a Rat will always gnaw and fcratch 


wherever he fees any light: then take. 


two pieces of boardto go in even or 


ei | ie 
pe 
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level at each end, and under thefe: 
pieces take two fhort pieces, fix inches. 
high-to go in eafy, nailing the top ‘down 
to thefe at'each end, and then hanging 
the top-pieces F F. within an inch of 
the end neareft the centre, they will go 
up ‘ahd down together. In the cen~ 
tre, at the bottom of the trap againft the 
back, take a piece of wood two inches 


long and’ half an inch thick, make a 


hole in the centre of i it, then put a nail 
, through without a head, nail it down 
to the bottom of the trap and let the nail 
ftand up half an inch, ‘in order to hang 
the bridge on: then ake a piece of half 
inch board, five inches wide, and feven 
inches and ahalf long, make a hole at one 
end in the centre, and at the other end 
» puta ftrong bit of wire D, and let it come 


ae, 
I 2 is through 
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through the trigger hole BB, bent and’ 
turned up at the extremity a quarter of - 
an inch,. that it may hitch or faften to. 
the trigger, and over the trigger-hole 
about half an inch, nail a little piece of 
wood C about two inches long, in order 
to top. the tiller, to prevent its going into. | 
the trigger hole; let your ftandard E, at 
the top of the trap, be five inches high 
with a noteh in the centre oppofite the 
trigger hole; let it be half an inch wide 
~ and two inches down; then you muft 
- put a {mall nail at each end, to both; 
which tie a firing and bring them 
through the. ‘notch i in the ftandard and: 
tie. them both. together; then cut one 
end off, and bringing the other end — 
down tie it to the trigger, which is the _ 
fmall piece. of wood tied to the end of 
; ve : é th € 
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the ftring, in order to fet the trap, which 
muft be fet up about fix or feven 
inches high at each end. The intent of 


ai 


having the under pieces but fix inches’ 
_high, is, that you may be enabled to | 
take them out with the greater pt oe 


ty; for when you place the fall 
Wire cage at the end of the trap, 
then lift the end thereof level of ever 
with the fmall hole at the fide of the . 
cage, and there will be fufficient room 
for the Rat to go into the ciee rey ie 


spay 


Havine defcribed the trap, I now | 
proceed to another particular, which is, — 


that you muft put it into a large box, in 
order to keep other animals from eating 


ta food prepared for the Rat, and likes , 


I 4 3 wile 
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wife to hinder the dogs from. coming. 
to it; for fometimes, when they find a. 
trap where the Rats come to feed, they 


will lie by it and balk se Rats. . Fhis 
Bax, therefore, is a {afe- guard or de- 
fence forthem, for when any thing dif- 
turbs them, they will run in at, the holes 
at each end of the bottom of the box to 

fave themfelves, and when the ends 
of the trap are fheltered, they will feed 

quietly; if therefore your dogs. fhould 


~ cpme. and difturb the traps, you- mutt 
ra balk them, and during your abfence 
mind to lock the boxes to keep any per~ | 


Be fowr them, which has always. been 
my conttant practice. 


Tue box (pl. IV. fig. 2} is made in | 


~ this manner: th tee feet long, a foot 


and " 


{ 


/ 
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_and half wide, and twenty inches high, 
with two fmall holes E, one at each 
-end, at the back, clofe to the bottom. 
of the box, about three inches diame- 
ter or fquare as you like; then the 
Rats can go‘in and out without being 
difturbed, and no other animal can take 
. their food but themfelves. Let the in- 
fide traps have a pound weight of fheet 
lead nailed on at each end, which will 
make them ftrike quick, and keep 
the end down; for I have known — 
them to get out of thefe traps for w ant 
of fufficient weight: and for ‘the more 
effectually preventing them from getting 
their nofes under the end and lifting, 
them up, take a {mall piece of wood an 
inch wide, and three ‘quarters of an inch 
thick, and put it acrofs at the botton 
an the infide at each end, that the ont 
LES ieee ate) of 
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of the trap may ftrike down fiufh with- 
out fide. Let this piece of wood be lin= | 
ed with tin, that they may not gnaw it 
away. Let the traps be: made of ftout 
inch- fir, which is the beft wood you 
can make ufe; ‘of for that will never 
warp nor bend as other wood does; but 
any old patking boxes will do for the 
outfide. If they are not exactly made as 
I have already: preferibed, they will an- 
{wer the intent, yet if you are obliged 
to make new ones, they may as well 
made according to the directions 
Before: given; but if itis a quiet place 
wélieveayion ¢an_lock the door, or in a 
barn, or the outhde of the barn ata 
_farm-houte, the following trap may be 
ufed with great advantage and efficacy, 
4 pricy” is. ‘the common hutch or box 


# 


- 


bad 
aft? which however, muft be theltered 
“at each end as before diretted. This. 


© trap the reader is referred to [plate I. 


* fiz. 1.] atid likewife to the defcription 


of the fame, in the account of the wild 
cat, in-pase 49 of this work, And here 


' I beg leave to give a general caution to 
' the reader, which is, to follow the di- | 


rections Jaid down in the’ preceding 
pages, and praétife them by hinvfelf; for . 
company will balk the {port, and when 
once the traps are balked, the blame - 
will fall tipon the author, who is-not in 


the leaftin fault; for he will maintéin 


and abide by every inftru@tion before 


given to be exa&tly jutt and true. Re- 


tember likewife, ‘that they area very 


fubtle vermin, for if they in the leatt 
fufpect what you aré about, you can- ne 
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not catch them, for I woul Ae, have 


_ you imagine that any ‘kind of vermin - 
willeverenter'a trap, knowing itto be 


one ; on the contrary, you muft entice 
and encourage them, by the means be- 
fore laid down, which will make them 
bold, and enable you to catch them with 
the greateft facility imaginable. Now 
when you-have fet all your traps to 
work, you will want to fcent them, 
which. muft be performed i in this man- 
ner, take twenty drops of the oil of rho- 
dium, fix or feven grains of mufk, half 


an ounce of the oil of annifeed, put them 
“in. a {mall phial for ufe, and before you 
fet the traps, fhake them . well together, 
_ then {cent your traps as follows: Take a 
{mall piece of paper twifted up, dip it in: 
‘the bottle and Toh each end of the trap, 


and. 


cree, Hae 


x 


_ 


ae, 
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and Hewitt the holes at-each end of. 

* the box, leave the paper in each trap, 

and put two or three drops on the - 

“bridge, and let, every trap obe ferved 

in this manner; the reafon of mixing. | 

thefe three ingredients together is that 4 

I have always tried it with - fuccefs, : 
for in fome places the Rats love the 

| fmell of rhodium, in others they like the 

fmell of mufk, and-again in other places 

they love the fmell of annifced: on this 
account I mix them all together, that the 

{cent of cither one or other of the abowe.) 
ingredients may entice and allure them. 

to the trap. Another. piece of inftruc- 

tion is neceffary to be given: when you . 
firft fet your traps to work, different = 
mreans are,-to be ufed according to the | 
differenmplaces you are catching abydhit = | 

| é- * 
| Bos = y Maglio’ | é 
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is at a dog-kennel, ‘put Bisdhn fmall 

pieces of boiled fleth about in the trap, ; 
“as well as the feed; if ina flaughter- 
-houfe, put fome {mall bits of fat, or {mall ~ 
pieces of guts; if in a bréew-houfe put 

fome malt; if in a ftill-houfe put fome 

of the meal; if in a mill, the fame; if 

.. ata barn, put in fome corn as well as 
the feed, and fo likewife in all other 
inftances. The reafon of this me- 
thod of proceeding is, in whatever places. 
your traps are fet, put fome of the 
fame things in the trap as they have 
‘been before ufed to ; for then they have 
_ not fo great a notion of its being a trap: 

you muft not-ufe any of the fcenting in 
the feed, for there is nothing they are 
fo fond of in their food as the oil of cars 
«7 giweyeh: 1p. PLO 950.51 OP 
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The Recipe hor to make the Food 
or Feed. 


‘TAKE a pound of good flour, three 
ounces of treacle, and fix drops of the 
oil of carraways, put them all into a 
bowl] and rub them well together till it 
_dooks all alike ; be fure to mix it well; 
then put a pound of the crumb of brea 
to it; for they like the bread mixt with 
Dit feed better than the feed alone, it 
being too lufcious, for which reafon 
they do not like it fo well by itfelf; but- 
~ that night on which you catch, put no 
bread to it, left ey fhould carry it away. 


TueErRe isa sacle for your having ~ 
two wire cages, one {mall one, [pl. ate 
. | * fig. 


mo T-HE- NOR'W AYR AT... 
fig. 2.] ufed in going round your traps 

“in order to take the vermin out to put 
them into the larger one, made in the 
manner following : 


Tue -fmall wire cage muft be thus 
conftructed ; let it be nine inches in 
length by nine wide, four inches and 
a half high with a fall in it at one end» 

.  veasid-adoor-at the other, the firft to let 
: them in at and the other’ to let them 
out into the great cage, which muft be 
_madeas follows: Let-it be twenty inches 
long, nine inches wide, and eight in- 
thes high, with-a fall at one send to let 
© them in fiom.the {mall cage,.'andoa dear’ 


cn the tes te take them out at; now 
wheoasvou are catching, fet your great 
cage culol, {he-way, at dome diftance: 
7 tha 
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~ that the other Rats may not hear them 
fqueak, for that will baulk your {port 
and occafion them to run away. In the 
morning, if you do not chufe to drown © 
them, perhaps you will want to hunt 
thofe you have taken and know not: 
how to take them out at the top of the 
great cage; but this may be done very 
eafily ; for if you do not hurt them, they 
will not bite you; for by ftanding to-— 
gether in the Trap all night they are 
cowed and have not the leaft notion of 
biting, unlefs you fhould happen to 
{queeze them toohard; but you maytake 
them out, one by one, with your hand 
very fafely. Now this matter is a fecret; 
for we always inculcate the notion that — 
they will bite you terribly, unlefs you 
sub your hands with fome kind of 
ingredient 


e. 
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ingredient or other. I was once of 


that opinion myfelf, but-am | now 


better convinced: indeed when there 


are’ but four or five left behind in the 


trap, they aie ‘apt to “be very violent 
and ‘outrageous, you may then take 
them and’ fhake them out to your dog: 
There is a wide difference in the tem- 
per and difpofition of thefe animals ; for 
fome are fo favagee and untamed that 
they will fet" up their ‘backs;: ‘looking 
very fiercely and crying out, if youdo 
but look at them; but when you meet 
with one of this kind, fhake- him well 
in the cage together with the reft,” ‘and 
obferve when he has put bis head among 
the others, and take him out by his tail 
and he will not rae at Bie, oblerve 
" bas ce Ce en. 
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when you have firft catched them do 
not go to handle them directly, for then 
they are fo mad and furious that they 
will bite any thing. ’ 


I su atu here give the reader an= 
other maxim I have often followed very 
fuccefsfully ; if you find the holes quiet 
and no*rats to ufe them, it will then be 
incumbent on you to ftop them up in © 
this manner to prevent others from en- 
tering therein : ‘Take a pint of common 
tar, half an ounce of pearl afhes, an — 
ounce of oil of vitriol, and a good hand- 
ful of common falt, mix them all well 
together in any old deep pan; get 
fome pieces of paper and put fome of 
the above mixture very thick on the 
paper, and place enough of this into the 
| holes 


, a ae 
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holes fufficient to ftop them, and then 
let the bricklayer make good after you ; 
and if you fhould find any of the holes 
opened again, it is certain you had not 
put in a fufficient quantity, then put in 
fome more and if it is done as it ought, 
they. will never. approach there any 
more, while either fmell or tafte re- 
mains in it; now by ftopping the holes 
in the fhores in town, where they come - 
up, with the above mixture, I have kept 
a gentleman’s houfe entirely. clear and» 
never have caught one fingle Rat. 


N ow fometimes they will get in be- 
hind the wainfcot and in the cieling, in 
town, and not come out into the houfe, 
but remain there and become very trou- 
blefome, and this‘is a very bad cafe: in 


order 
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order therefore to make them forfake 
thefe places, find out a fmall hole or 
crack, then take a handful of common 
faltand put itin at the hole or crack, 
and pour upon the falt a fpoonful or 
two of oil of vitriol and this wil Imake 
fuch a fumigation or {moke, that they 
cannot bear it, then ftop the hole or cree 
vice again that the fmoke may not 
~ come out, do this in two or three places 
as near where you hear they are as you 
can and it will caufe them to forfake 
thofe places. This method is very fafe, 
as no damage can poffibly enfue to the 
wainfcot from the fmoak, 


.IsHAtr now point out a method 
to kill them where you cannot fet a 
trap for them: Take a quart of the fame 

ae 
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food before made ufe of in taking 
them in traps, then rafp three figs of 
nux vomica, add to thefe a quarter 
of a pound of crumb of bread, mix 
them all well together, and this will be 
their certain bane, but firft give them 
_ fome ‘without the nux vomica figs for 
two or three fucceeding nights, and 
when they find it agrees with them 
they will then eat that mixed with the 
fig -with great freedom and greedinefs, 


1am not much a friend to poifoning 
Rats in houfes, except in cafes of necef- 
fity, but if it muft be done, I would by 
no means recommend the ufe of arfe- 
nic, or corrofive fublimate, -which is 
too often practifed, for then they creep 
into holes about the houfe, get between 


the... 
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the cielings, and other places, and there 
die and occafion a very difagreeable 
{mell; for as foon as they have taken 
enough of it, it is like a fpark of fire 
in their bowels, and brings on an in- 
fatiate thirft, and.they are reftlefs and 
uneafy till they get at fomething to 
drink, either water, milk, or beer, and 
then they die immediately ; from this 
circumftance it is evident what danger- 
ous confequences may arife, if any per- 
fon fhould drink any of the milk or 
beer where thefe vermin thus poifoned, 
have been flavering and drinking ; but 
fometimes it is a difficult matter to make . 
them {wallow enough to kill them, for 
the moment they tafte the fharp acid 
contained therein it corrodes the mouth 
and loofens the teeth, and then they will 

K 3 , eat 
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eat no more of it, whereas the mixture 
of the nux vomica before recommended 
is quite different, and if even tafted by 
any perfon, no fuch fatal effects ‘can hap- 
pen, for there is nothing but a little bitter 
tafte that is Atlas teenie: and they will 
take a quantity fufficient to kill them 
before they know it, and then they can- 
not get rid of it, for it throws them in- 
to fits, puts them to the greateft agony, 
and they die foon after; and in order to 
be more certain of its effects, I have 
kept them in a cage, and gave it them 
to try the experiment. 


1 CONCLUDE my account cf the 
Rat with the few following particulars, 
which I flatter myfelf will prove ufeful ; 
they are often very troublefome in com= 


ing 
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ing up the fhores, more efpecially in 7 
ftill-houfes and brew-houfes; now in 
the above inflances or in any other 
fhores where you cannot conveniently fet 
a trap, I have practifed the fubfequent - 
fcheme with great fuccefs, which al- 
though it does not deftroy them, will 
infallibly drive them away: When you 
have catched fome Rats and killed 
them, take fome white arfenic finely 
powdered, put it into an old pepper 
box, and fhake a quantity of it ion the - 
fore parts of the dead Rats, and put 
them down the holes or avenues by the 
fides of the fhores, ‘where they come in 
at, which will :put a {top to their com- 
ing any farther; for when. they once 
perceive the arfenic, they will retire im- 
mediately, whereas if you was to put 
, K 4. them 
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them down without the arfenic, the liv- 


_ Ing Rats would eat the dead ones; I 


have feen one Rat kill another when put 
into the large cage, and afterwards eat 
him; and once had an old the Rat, big 
with young, which the brought forth in 
the cage, and immediately eat them ; for 
there is no kind of vermin whatever fo 
favage, as a Norway Rat; again when 
you find they have taken to a rick of 
any fort of corn or hay, take fome dead 
Rats, put fome arfenic over them, as be- 
fore obferved, then place one in each 


_ hole they have made in the thatch, and 
~ it will make them all forfake the rick ; 


in like manner you may ftop fome of 
thefe Rats, ferved.as before, under the 
barn-floor}'' where the Rats .infe, and it 
will prevent others from taking thelter 

or 


‘ 
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or harbouring under them; thefe ver- 
min are likewife very fond of lying un- 


der the calve-pens, where they keep | 


fnug and warm, ufe the above method 
and it will drive them away; and alfo 
in any of their burrows, if you can put 
the dead Rats, prepared as above, fo fafe 
that nothing can eafily get at them, and 


by obferving thefe rules, you will obtain - 


the defired effed, 


THE 
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| HIS animal is the old genuine 

Englifh Houfe-Rat, no other be- 
ing known in and about houfes for 
many ages in this country, and differs 
in many particulars from the Norway 
Rat, laft defcribed, for they do not bur- 
row and run into fhores as the others © 
do, but chiefly lie in the cielings and 
wainfcots in houfes, and in out-houfes 
they lie under the ridge-tiles and be- 
hind the raftors, and run along the fide 
plates; but their numbers are greatly 
diminithed to what they were formerly, 


_ noe 
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not many of them being now left, for 
the N orway Rats always drive them out 
and kill them wherever they can come 
at them; as a proof of which I was 
once exercifing my employment at a 
gentleman’s houfe, and when the night _ 
came that I appointed to.catch, I fet all 
my traps going as ufual, and in the 
lower part of the houfe in the cellars, I 
caught the Norway Rats, but in the up-_ 
per part of the houfe, I took nothing 
but the black Rats; Ithen put them 
together into the great cage, to keep 
them alive till the morning, that the 
gentleman might fee them, when the 
Norway Rats killed the black Rats im- _ 
mediately, and devoured them in my 
prefence, | 


a | THESE 


* ’ 
THE BRACK RATS: rz, 
THESE vermin are not near fo bold, — 

nor will feed fo freely as the Norway 
Rat, and when you are troubled with 
any of them you muft obferve where 
they ufe, which you may do very eafi- 
ly, for if you go into any place and look 

up at the fide-plates you will perceive 
they will be quite black where they run 
along them and likewife along the crof 
beams; on thefe crofs beams, place one 
of the traps you fet for the Norway Rats, 
and-put fome of the fame feed in them, 
but mix more bread init than you did 
for the Norway Rat, and {cent the trap in 
the fame manner, and put fome corn 
in of any fort: fet a trap at each place 
where they ufe and fet them all to feed 
as you do the others for the Norway Rat; 
and when you perceive that they come 
fo 
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to feed boldly, then take them but this 

muft be done in the night, for they do 
“not move by day-light as the other rats 
will. By this method I catch them 
alive; but I have likewife taken them on 
the fide-plates and beams, where they 


Fun, in wires and in fnares, fo that they 


fwing off the beams: they are not near 
fo favage as the Norway Rats for they 
feldom kill any chickens or any thing of 
that kind unlefs extremely hungry and 
fharp fet indeed, but they are fly thieves 
for cheefe, bacon, or any kind of eat- 
ables they can get at and pilfer. 


CE Os 


ie * 


THE 
WATER RAT. 


res HIESE Rats lie always by the — 
m. water-fide, and feed chiefly on 
etafs and vegetables, eating neither flefh 
or corn, but they will devour.green peas 
when in feafon, if there are any growing 
near the ditches where they lie; thefe 
vermin do not much mifchief except in 
making holes in banks and fpoiling fen- 
ces; they make kennels or holes by the 
fides of the. ditches, very much refem- 
bling thofe of the otter, for they have 
one way out in the water, and another 
way out by land, in order to efcape 
| 3 from 
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from their enemies which ever way 
purfued. The method of taking them 
is by fetting little ~hutch:traps. by the 
fide of the ditch or pond where they 
lie, with wings made with bufhes or 
raifed with mould, running a-flant from 
the trap°as a guide for them to go in, — 
fuch as they have in warrens. Feed them 
with any thing green, fuch as the hard 
part or ftalk cut out of a cabbage, or 
cabbage leaves, which they will eat; but 
do not.fet your traps going till they feed 
boldly, and give them fome leaves regu- 
larly as you do the other Rats, their 
proper feed; tie fome of ‘thefé leaves in 
the trap, then you will be a judge of 
what comes to feed, elfe one will con- 
vey away as much as ten will eat, which 
eccafions you to conclude there are a 

many 
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great many of them. You may take 
them another way, get fome {mall fteel 
traps and put them in their runs, even. 
with the furface of the ground, and co- 
vered over very nicely with the mould. 
Thefe vermin are fomething like the 
Norway Rat, but fmaller, their nofes 
and tails are fhorter, and their heads 
rounder, or what is commonly termed,’ 


muff-headed. 


L THE 


T HOE 
SQUIRREL 


HES E little animals are admired 
for their beauty, and for the fport 
they afford in hunting them among the | 
trees; they are about the fize of the ftoat 
or cain, with a tail as large as their body, 
which they always turn up when they 
fit fill, to keep their bodies warm; they 
are of a reddifh colour, except under 
the belly, which is white; they make 
themfelves nefts or lodging places, com- 
monly called drays, in a very neat man-_ 
ner, with fmall fticks, leaves, and mofs, 
in the tops of the trees, where they 
hoard up nuts to ferve them in the win- 
Loa ter, 
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ter; but befides thefe, they make a re- 
ferve of nuts, acorns, and other things 
of a fimilar nature in retired and bye 
places, which they know where to find 
in cafe the others fhould be taken away, 
which often happens; they are chiefly 
hurtful in deftroying wall-fruit, for they 
will run along the top of the wall, tak- 
Ing the firtt choice of the fruit, whether 
neClarines, peaches, apricots, é&c. and 
do prodigious mifchief; I have caught — 
them on the wall with a fmall fteel trap, 
covered nicely, and in wood-walks I 
have feen them take the eggs out of 
birds-nefts and: break them, by that 
means deftroying their nefts. Their - 
fleth is reckoned a great dainty by fome 
perfons, and is faid to be fuperior ta 

venifon j in flavour. nod ? 
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rps 4 is in fome places, 
but chiefly in the north of Eng- 
land, called a Want, and contrary to 
moft other vermin lives chiefly under 
ground, its ikin is of a fine black-jet co-. 
lour, very fmooth and foft, and has fhort 
‘legs, with which they, with iictedibie 
fwiftnefs, will dig themfelves, into the 
earth when they Bd eee any danger ; 
they are fuppofed by fome people to be 
entirely blind, it being in many places 
Lae ae proverbial. 
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proverbial to fay as blind as a mole, but 
this is a miftake, for they have eyes as 
well as other vermin, but very fmall, 
appearing {carcely larger than the head 
of a common pin, but fufficient to ferve 
their purpofes, their refidence being as 
was before obferved, generally under 
~ the earth. 


Tuese animals do great mifchief in® 
gardens, and grounds, and if you find 
they come, obferve the outfides, for their 
angle or run; or if there is a path ina 
field, it is very probable but they have 
a run acrofs the path, or ata gate-way 
they will frequently have one ; thefe are 
what we call the main runs, and about 
two or three inches under the earth, and 
“thay very eafily be found by the heaving 
: up 
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up of the mould or earth, along which 
they will run ten times ina day. When 
you have difcovered one of thefe runs, 
you muft tread in the ‘earth tight, and 
when you come that way again, fee 
whether it is as you left it, and if you 
perceive the Mole has been along, then 
fet a trap, by which means I have 
caught feveral of them in an afternoon ; 
thefe being their main roads out of one 
part of the ground to the other, for it 
will Be of little fignification to fet a trap 
in any other angles or runs, and if you 
fhould, it may poflibly remain a great 
while before a Mole comes; for in 
fpring when they run near the furface 
of the earth, they make a great many 
different angles in fearch of the worms, 
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on which and chaffers their chief food 
confifts, 3 
Now if they make hills in your 
fields or gardens, take notice of the 
places before mentioned, and fet a trap 
in the following manner: Take a piece 
of board half an inch thick, four inches 
and a half long, by two and a half 
wide, then put a {mall hoop or bow 
ateach end, with juft-room for the mole 
to go through ; then, in the centre, at 
each fide, put two fmall pegs, in or- 
der to keep them in the trap; for 
fometimes one that.is fhy,,when he 
finds the peg. before him that fprings 
the trap, will turn out at the fide 
and {pring the trap, and not be taken: 
it is neceflary therefore to ufe thefe 
{mall pegs, which‘will keep them in the 
; {trait 
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ftrait road, placed as before directed. In 
the next place, get two ftrong horfe- 
hairs or pieces of {mall wire, Mich in 
the centre or middle of the bow, at 
each end make a hole to put the hair or 
wire through double, then open the 

hair or wire juft to fit and lie clofe infide 
of the bow like a noofe, get fome fine 


mould, make it moift like pafte, and ff ; 


work fome of it with your finger 
and thumb all round in the infide of the 
bow; fo that the horfe-hair or wire 
may not be perceivable. Through the 
hole inthe centre of the trap let a {hort 
bit of ftring come. Put a forked peg 
tight in the hole, that may keep the 
{tring from flipping through, till the 
mole, by going through, puthes it out ;- 
then the rom flips up. When you 


have 
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have thus prepared the trap, then open 
one of thefe runs, exactly the length of 
the trap, and put it down in the run 
~ quite level, and make it all {mooth, that 
there may be no light difcovered. Then 
take three good ftrong hooked pegs, 
two on one fide, and one on the other, 
and ftick them down tight, then take a 
good ftiff ftick about four feet long, 
ftick one. end in the ground tight, bring 
the other end down to the trap and 
hitch in a loop, that comes from the 
hair or wire, and then it is fet, and 
when the Mole comes he pufhes out 
this little peg, then the {tring draws out, 
the bow-ftick flies up, and the Mole is 
caught; in the {pring time when you 
catch a fhe Mole, rub her back-part 
about the bows and the infide of the 
trap, 
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trap, by which means I have caught 
eight he Moles fucceflively; obferve, 
when you have caught all that you 
perceive to move, you need only look 
round the outfide of your fields, and - 
keep fome traps conftantly going there, 
and they will lay hold of them as they 
come in and out; another expedient 
you may make ufe of, by putting fome 
dead Moles in the runs where they 
come in, which will prevent their com- 
ing, and keep your ground quiet and 
free from thefe troublefome vermin. — 
\ 


THE 
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THES E are a nafty little vermin,. 
well. known, and are very nau- 
feous, for wherever they come, whether. 
‘in the pantry or larder, you. may eafily 
difcover it, by the difagreeable. {mell 
they leave behind them. They are very 
troublefome in dairies, where they will 
fkim the milk, and will get into bird. 
cages after the feed, and kill the birds, 
and are mifchieyous in other inftances, of 
which no mentionneeds hereto be made.. 
Many perfons would doubtlefs be glad 
. to 
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to be informed of a method to kill thefe 
vermin, which is done very eafily; and 
to accomplith it, nothing is fo good as 
nux vomica ; take a quart of the feed 
above prefcribed for the rat, before 
there is any bread mixed with it, then 
take four figs of nux vomica, and rafp 
them very fine, or elfe they will pick the 
feed from it upon account of the bitter 
tafte; rub it well together, and it will 
be their certain bane. My method of 
laying it is after this manner; if they 
come into the larder at night, put the 
bread into a pan, and take the other 
eatables out of the way; then lay fome 
of the feed on a piece of paper, and do - 
this in two or three other places, which 
will not be attended with any danger, 
however 
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however for fear of any accident, what 
is not eaten take away in the morning, 
and .at night lay it down again, and fo 
keep on as long as any come; in the 
dairy do the fame, or in any other place © 
where they appear; I have found feveral 
lie dead on the paper at one time, but 
remember always to lay the ingredient 
on paper, then you may take away what 
is left. , 


THE 


dS See 
FIELD-MOUSE. 


‘HIS is a larzer Moufe than the © 

former, being the largeft of the — 
Moufe kind, with a reddifh back and a 
good deal of white under the belly. 
They abound in gardens, and frequently. 
{warm in prodigious numbers in the 
fields : they will eat either corn or fleth 
juft as it comes in their way. I have 
feen five or fix of them by moon-light 
attack a large toad and kill it, which 
they do often ; and when J have been 
trailing for a fox in the night, I have 
obferved, by turning the light round, 
feveral of thefe Field-Mice following 
| M the 
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the trail. They are more difficult to de- 
ftroy than the Houfe-Mice, on account 
that they are fhy in taking any bait: 
however, fometimes, when I have been 
going to catch a fox, I have been oblig- 
ed to put fome of the feed (fo often 
before mentioned) in the fhrape, in 
order to kill the Mice, before I could 
get any to lie for the fox. In winter they 
will likewife come into houfes at the 
fink holes, and get into the pantries, 
larders, and dairies, being driven from 
the fields by extremity of hunger, and 
prove very troublefome and pernicious ; 
and in fpring they will get into the gar- 
dens, and cat whole rows or drills of 
"peas, after they are fet: I can give no 
better method to deftroy thefe vermin, 
than to ay fome of the above feed for © 
them 
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them, as you do for the other, on a tile, 
and fhelter it with fome pieces of old 
boards, that it may not get wet: lay it 
out at night, and take it in again in 
the morning, and all that eat of it will 
certainly die. | 


Ms THE 


RED SHREW-MOUSE, 


i aha fpecies of the Moufe-kind 
has a nofe like a mole, and is in 
general a very harmlefs, inoffenfive, little 
animal, living, in regard to its preying 
on any thing: it is much fmaller than 
the Houfe-Moufe. The chief mifchief 
done by thefe vermin is, that in harveft 
time, they wil come home with the corn, 
remain there, and breed. I have known 
great numbers taken out of a rick; 
and I once remember half a buthel 
of thefe, and other Mice caught at 
one time out of a rick or ftand, which 
M 2 ; Is 
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_ is often owing to the farmer’s own neg- 


ligence and inattention; for you may: 


often fee a tick-ftand made a nurfery, 


occafioned by putting under it har- 
rows, plows, hurdles, and props: what 
avails it then to have a ftand to fill 
the ricks in this manner, and affift the 
vermin up? You cannot indeed pre- 
vent their coming home with the corn, 
or when rats hop up and down the 
ftand, which they do very eafily: the 
beft method, therefore, would be to nail 
fome tin to the props, which would keep 
the Mice from getting up them ; and 
when once you find they have got to 
a corn-rick, the beft way is to take it in 
as foon as you can, for thefe Mice in 
one particular are worfe than the Rats 
among the corn, and do a great deal 

* more 
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more mifchief; for this reafon, that they 
will live a great while without water, 
only by licking the ends of the flraws, 
while any moifture remains therein, and — 
allthe while they remain in the ricks, they 
do infinite prejudice. If it is not con- 
venient to remove the rick, obferve the 
following method: take a quarter of a 
pound of the beft nux vomica, put it 
into an old fauce-pan, with three quarts 

of water, boil it till it comes to two — 
quarts, and put two pounds of treacle 
to it, in order to overcome the bitter 
tafte of the nux vomica; then take 
fome fmall earthen pans, into which 
pour fome of this mixture, and fet the 
pans in different places under the eves 
of the ricks; the mice being in want 
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of water, will greedily drink of the 
_ mixture, which will kill them; and this 
~ method you muft continue till they are 
~ deftroyed, | 


’ Berore I conclude this account, I 
cannot help taking notice of a grofs 
blunder which a certain writer has 
made in’ his defcription of this little 
vermin, who afferts that it is as large as 
a rat, of the colour of a weafel, and 
very mifchievous to cattle, and that it 
will get upon a beaft’s back, and make 
it lame in the chine ; and in confequence 
of the bite, the beaft will fwell to the 
heart and die; all which particulars are 
entirely erroneous; for its fize is lefs 
than that of the common Houfe-Moufe, 

its 
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its colour like the {quirrel ; and as to 
the miraculous affair of its killing any 
beaft or cattle, it is of a piece with the 
re{t. On the contrary, Iam convinced — 
from long obfervation, that it feeds on 
roots, vegetables, and corn, and will not 
touch flefh on any account. 


THE 


THE 


BLACK SHREW-MOUSE. 


HIS animal has a nofe like a 
mole, and much refembles the - 

red Shrew-Moufe, laft defcribed, ex- 
cept in colour; they are very harmlefs 
little creatures; for they feldom come to 
barns or ricks, their refidence being 
amonett the grafs, by the fides of ditches, _ 
which they feed on. You may often 
hear them, as you are walking along, 
{queaking by the path’s fide, and mak- 
ing a noife fomething like the erafs- 
hopper; but ech do not the leaft mif- 
_ chief 
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chief that I know of: I thought proper 
however to mention them, that the reader 
might know that fuch a little animal 
feally exifts. | 


THE 


if 


GRASS-MOUSE. 


"WNHIS Moufe is rather larger than 

the common Moufe, with a muff- 
head like a water-rat, anda fhort club 
tail, looking as if the top was cut off, 
and has a great deal of the nature and 
difpofition of that animal, for it eats 
no corn at all, but lives on grafs and ve- 
getables, being of a very harmlefs na- 
ture, it is a prey to other vermin, as 
the water-rat is, (fuch as ftoats and 
weafels) which are the worft enemies 
it has, 


. THE 


THs 
DORMOUSE. 


HIS is afmall red Moufe with 

a tail like a {quirrel, and is the 
moft harmlefs and inoffenfive of all 
the moufe-tribe. It is a very beautiful 
tame little animal, and is kept by many 
perfons in {mall boxes or cages, and 
fed with crumbs of bread &c. They 
have one fingular and peculiar quality, 
which is that of fleeping for feveral 
weeks together, without receiving the 


_ leaft fuftenance, and appearing all the 


while as if dead. You may oftentimes 
find 
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find them in dey banks, or in Ye 
laid up very warm in a neft in the 
ground made with oak-leaves, and al- 
ways afleep when you difcover them. 


THE 


e 
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BE HIS little animal is half moufe; 

& half bird, having wings fomething 

refembling leather, and a ‘head very 
much like that of thé moufe, except 
that their nofe is flatter, and © their 
mouth wider; they keep clofe in holes 
all. the day ‘and never fly abroad till 
the evening and thatoin the fummer 
time, for which reafon they are called 
in many places the winged moufe; 
they live chiefly on flies and other fmall 
infects, and dwell in holes under the 
roofs of houfes, churches, barns, old 
N ruinated 
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‘ruinated buildings, and in the holes of 
hollow trees, where in winter time I 
have fometimes found feveral fcores of 
them clofely adhering together, in large 
clufters and in a torpid ftate, in which 
condition they doubtlefs remain _ till 
vivified again by the enlivening warmth 
of the fun, on the approach of the fum- 
mer. 1 have been the more particular 
in my account and defcription of the 
different kinds of mice, as perhaps, 
many of my readers might be unac- 
quainted, that there are fo many diftin@ 
f{pecies of the moufe-kind. 


TBE 


LARGE BLACK EAGLE ; 
Bee we AY Re. 


| AVING finifhed my account of 
the four-footed vermin, I now 
come to defcribe the winged-tribe of 
vermin, inhabitants of the air, which 
notwithftanding’ often defcend to earth, 
and do much mifchief; I fhall begin 
with the black Eagle-Buzzard, which 
is one of the largeft and fierceft bird of 
the hawk-kind that breeds in England. 


Tuts bird frequents parks and war- 
rens, and often catches leverets, young 
rabbets and pheafants, or any thing elfe 
that moves as foon as the morning-light 


N 2 approaches, 
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approaches, for they are a very oy 
bird; in winter-time I have caught them 
in a fteel trap, the fame as is fet in a cube 
for a dog; bait it with the guts of rab- 
bets or fowls, or fome pieces of rabbets 
that you find dead by accident; in 
fpring I have caught them in fteel traps, 
with the fkin of a young rabbet ftuffed ~ 
and tied to the bridge, but after the 
- young rabbets begin to be able to run 
about, they fometimes are fhy and will 
not {trike at a rabbet, unlefs they fee 
him run; the fteel traps that you fet 
for this vermin, fhould ftrike feven or 
eight inches high, in order to clear the 
bait as it ought to be, otherwife the jaws 
might only catch the bait and mifs the - 
vermin; I have fometimes caught them 
with a rat in the following manner: fet 
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” two traps in the manner as you fee in 
plate VI. fig. 1. head to head, covered _ 
very nicely with mofs, then round the ~ 
circle as in the fame plate, put fome 
fmall pieces of fern or a buth or two 
quite low, that the bait may be vifible 
and open ; put the bait, whatever . 
it may be, in the middle between the 
two traps, then he mutt of neceffity go 
over one of them, in order to get the 
bait, and by this means I have often 


caught him, Sometimes you may ob- __ 


ferve him to haunt a place in a warren | 
or park for a week or fortnight toge- 
ther, then fet your traps in the fame 
method as before laid down, and you 
will be almoft certain of taking him. 
Let your bait be a dead rat, if you can 
procure one, 


m3 THE 


tT H E 
GREY BOB-TAILED 
Be (tei nt oA YR DS, 
odigict - 


Pew Tel O70 sk 


“av HIS bird is much of the fame na- 

ture as the former, in haunting 
parks and warrens, for the deftruction 
of rabbets, and pheafants, going in 
fearch of them when the morning light 
appears. In this refpect, however, it 


differs from the Eagle Buzzard, that it | 


is fmaller, You may catch them with 
Sat tee a Ae 
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the fteel trap, above defcribed, baited 
with the entrails of fowls or rabbets} or 
with fome of the pieces of rabhets 
which may have been accidentally kill- 
ed. They are to be caught eafieft in 
Winter time, for then. 1] have known 
them haunt one place for a month toge- 
ther in 4 warren, where you may eafily 
catch them, as at that feafon they are 
fhort and deftitute of food. 


* 


THE 
LARGE FORKED TAIL. 
K erg ae mee 


NHIS is the largeft and heavieft 
bird of the hawk-kind in Eng- 
land, but not near fo fierce ‘as the 
Eagle-buzzard, being rather of a flug- 
gifh and indolent difpofition, not caring 
much to hunt after prey; but when the 

other kites and hawks have killed any 
birds, they come upon them, and beat 
them away and then devour the birds 
themfelves; they chiefly dwell in woods 
and defart places, and frequent the fides 
of riverssand brooks, being fond of fith, 
and. 
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and often eat the tails of the fithes, 
which the otters have left behind them; 
you may catch them by fetting two traps 
in the fame manner as you do for the 
buzzard ; bait them with apiece of fith, 
Hw you have it, or with a rat, or the 
guts of fowls or rabbets, and when 
once you difcover the places they haunt, 
you may catch them with the greateft 
facility. | 


THE 


br HE 


LARGE BLUE SHERARD 
es Gee ee 


T HIS kind of Kite frequents forefts, 
heaths, and other lonefome places, 
but efpecially bogs and marfhy grounds, 
where they deftroy great numbers of 
{nipes, to which they are the worft 
enemy of any bird of prey of the hawk- 
kind; they beat all over the bog with 
the greateft- regularity and exacinefs, till 
they find them lying: for the nature 
of the {nipe is, if they perceive their 
enemy in the purfuit, they lie as clofe 
to the ground as poffible when the Kite 

| pounces 


Bs 
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pounces upon them directly and takes 
them, I have obferved one of thefe ver- 
min beating at one end of a bog or 
marfhy piece of ground; and at the 
other end, I have ftooped down till he 
has come up clofe to the place where I 
was, he looking ftedfaftly down for his 
prey, regardlefs of any thing elfe, and 
when he came near enough Ihave fhot 
him; fometimes they will have a beat 
erofs a warren, where I have, caught 
them in traps baited: with, what is termed: 


a ftall, which is a young rabbet’s -fkin, 
fluffed. | 


THESE vermin are very remarkable | 

for one particular -circumftance, for at 

any time when you obferve any, of them 

~ come along in the morning, you. will 
fe | be 
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be certain of feeing them return the 
fame way back again in the afternoon, 
and three or four fucceeding mornings 
they will havethe fame beat, if they are 
not frightened or difturbed; whenever 
therefore, you fee one go along in the © 
morning, get a trap fet ready againtt 
his return, baited with a rabbet’s fkin - 
ftuffed and put on the bridge of the trap, 
as before directed, but remember to 
cover the trap nicely with mofs; if you 
{et it in a green (ward, then cover it 
~ with grafs, and in this manner I have 
often taken them; I have likewife caught 
them by means of two fteel traps, fet in 
the fame manner as for the buzzard ; but 
always mind when you fet traps in this 
manner, to faften down the bait between 
them with a peg, otherwife, they will 

bl pie frequently 


ae 
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frequently take it away and not ftrike 
the trap; but when the bait is fixed they 
cannot get it away, but are conftrained 
to ftop, when by hopping and picking 
about, they {pring the trap and are 
caught, 


~ 


THE 
BLUE SHERARD 
ee 


‘HIS bird in many refpects re- 
fembles the blue kite, laft de- 
{cribed in haunting heaths, forefts, and 
lonely places ; efpecially quags and 
marfhy grounds, doing much mifchief, 
efpecially among the {nipes. You will 
always be fure of feeing him return 
home by the fame path, in the after- 
noon, by which he purfued his flight in 
the morning, but he is not fo large, 
and 
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and preys in much the fame manner, 
but does not however, frequent warrens 
fo,eften as the other; you may catch 
them by the fame method as the She- 
rard Kite, with a rabbet’s {kin ftuffed 
and put on the bridge of the trap; re- 
membering to cover the trap nicely with 
mofs or grafs, obferving the directions 
before given. 


THe 


* 


* 
* 


THE LARGE 
BROWN WHITE ARSE « 
o iRiEite G@ipenl DEH Das 


H A WwW K, 


S the moft pernicious and mifchiev~ 
ous Hawk that flies; but efpecially 

in deftroying that admired game the 
_partridge, which it takes, not fo much 
by {wift flying, as by the following 
- manner, or ftratagem: viz. when they 
find a covey and {pring them, they 
fly after them as faft as they are able, 
and mark where they pitch down again, 
O , and 
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and then {pring them again, and thus © 
keep following them till they catch 
their prey; for partridges, when they 
are driven hard for three flights, *become 
fo tired and languid that they are eafily 
taken; I have fometimes obferved one 
of thefe Hawks in full purfuit after a 
poor partridge, almoft fpent, when the 
_ Hawk has fuddenly {topped and alight- 
ed on a tree in the next hedge, to which 
I imagined the partridge had taken, as — 
they frequently do, when they are al- 
-moft tired or down. On this I got near 
enough the Hawk, being intent and 
earneft after his prey, fhot him dead, 
and on examining, to my great furprize, 
found that the partridge, being driven by 
the Hawk, had taken refuge in a hutch 
trap, that ftood on the other fide of the 

hedge 
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hedge, where the Hawk had marked 
it, and fat watching for its coming out 
again; thefe vermin will keep their 
walk or beat for fome time very regu- 
larly. I have caught them in a trap, 
baited with a rabbet fkin ftuffed, as be- 
fore obferved, 


G2 a, THE 


THE 
SMALL RING TAILED 
Bo a AM dale ies 


-§ the largeft of the Sparrow-Hawk 
kind, and is a very fierce and per- 
nicious bird, deftroying young ducks 
and chickens, in yards, &&c. about farm- 
houfes, in the fields, they kill. black- 
birds, thrufhes, and in the winter feafon 
fieldfares and other fmall birds; 1 have 
_ driven one from a blackbird, and imme- 
diately fet down a fteel trap covered 
quite fmoothly, placing the famebird on © 
the bridge of the trap and have taken 
the Hawk, which returned foon after 
for its prey. They will: likewife fre- 
3 MO ag quently 
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quently come to the chicken gardens 
and pheafantries, when you muft fet a 
{teel trap baited with a dead chicken or 
any other of the birds before-mention- 
ed, which they delight to feed on, and ~ 
in all probability you will lay hold of 
them, and if you find they have been 
made fhy, by reafon of the trap ftrik- 
ing, and not catching them, which will 
- fometimes, though very rarely, happen, 
you may deftroy them after the following 
manner, take a live chicken, tie it to a 
_ {mall ftake drove in the ground by one 
of the legs, laying fome bread or corn 
for it to feed on; then get out of fight 
with your gun and the hawk will come 
and ftrike at the chicken, when you may 
eafily fhoot him and this method I have 
- often practifed with good fuccefs. 

LH 


SMALL SPARROW: 


H A WwW K, 


BR § which fly wild in the fields, — 

are the chief prey of this little 
Hawk. It very feldom deftroys chickens 
or any other kind of poultry, unlefs dri- 
ven by the greateft extremity of hun-_ 
ger; J have driven them from a bird and ~ 
caught them in a fteel trap as I have ~ 
the others, having been allowed fo 
much per head for all the winged ver- 
min, as well as others, that I deftroyed, | 
which made me very anxious and affi- 
duous in trying and inventing various 


methods to defiroy them. 
O 4 THE 


THE 
SMALL BLACK HEADED 
SPARROW HAWKE. 


NEVER caught this Hawk in a 
# trap, but have fhot feveral of them; 
it is a very beautiful bird, and has a 
black head, with pointed wings, and is 
_ very quick and fharp after its prey which 
are fmall birds of every kind. It is 
more timid than the laft mentioned 
Hawk, and is feldom feen, there being 
but few of them in England. On which | 
account we need not dwell minutely 
upon him. 
THE 


TH E 


WIND-HOVER 


as 


Biss: uA thon MAE ie ose 


OU may often fee this little brown 

_ Hawk, the fimalleft of the fpecies, 
hovering in the air, then they fteadily 
look down on the ground, and if they 
chance to fee a moufe, they will dart 
with incredible fwiftnefs, like an arrow 
out of a bow, and catch it; fometimes 
they will catch a mole, and I have - 
. frequently taken this kind of hawk in a 
fteel trap by laying one of thefe animals 
on the bridge; and with this I con- 
clude 
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clude my account of the birds of the 
Hawk kind. The three laft mentioned 
indeed do not much damage or mifchief, 
but if I had not mentioned them the 
catalogue of them would have been in- 
complete, befides I flatter myfelf it will 
be acceptable to my readers, fome of 
whom might poffibly not be acquain- 
ted that there were fo many different 
kinds of Hawks, which breed in 
England. 


THE 


Te HE 
BY’ Ro WON 


WOOD OW Le 


EW perfons perhaps imagine this 

to be a pernicious animal, yet in 

my opinion, it is the very worft winged 
vermin that exifts ; they feize their prey 
with great fiercenefs, and break it up 
exactly as the cat does, by beginning at 
the fore part; and it is very happy for 
the farmer and others, who keep poul- 
try that the ducks and chickens are 
gone to roolt before the Owl comes to 
prey in the night, otherwife there would 
be few, if any of them left; however 1 
now proceed to make good my aflertion, 
and 
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and defcribe the infinite miithict done 
by this fort of Owls. When the even- 
-. ing approaches, many animals fuch as _ 
leverets, young rabbets, young phea-— 
fants, oryoung partridges, who had lain 
quiet in the day-time, come out to feed 
in the ftillnefs and filence of the even- 
ing, when there is nothing elfe to dif- 
turb them, the owl then comes, when 
they are expofed, and takes away what 
he pleafes, and if they happen to have 
young ones at the fame time it is impof- 
fible to conceive what numbers will 
be taken away in anight’s time to fatisfy 
his- voracious appetite; and this I can 
affirm from my own obfervation, as I 
ufed to make it my frequent practice to 
go out and hunt the Owls all round the 

outfides 
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outfides of the warren. The method was 
this, two of us ufed to go with a gun, 
one on one fide of the hedge and the 
other on the other fide; a third perfon 
accompanying us with a long pole or 
ftick, who therewith beat the hollow 
trees and ivy trees, when the Owls 
would fly out, and we have fhot fome- 
times a dozen ina morning. But one 
morning particularly I found an Owl's 
neft, and fhot the hen; and, on exa- 
mining the neft, I found two young 
ones, with feveral pieces of young rab- 
bets, leverets, &c. therein: but we 
could not meet with the old cock; on 
which I took out one of the young ones, 
leaving the other in order to entice him 
Home to the neft again ; the next morn- 
ing 
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ing I repaired to the place, when he » 
flew out, and I fhot him dead, and took 
away the other young one, which had 
been left behind. But, what is remark- 
able, the old Owl had carried no lefs 
than three young rabbets to the fingle 
young one remaining, in one night’s 
time ; which is an evident proof what ha= 
voc they make among the game. An- 
ether particular of thefe vermin deferves 
mentioning, which is, that they feldom 
eat more than the fore quarters of any ani- 
mal they kill, as the cat does, and always 
_feave the hind quarters untouched be- 
hind them, which are found in the 
neft. I have likewife caught them in 
-moonlight evenings in fteel traps, bait- 
ed witha rabbet-fkin ftuffed, and have 


often. 
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often killed many of them with a gun, 
by keeping clofe under the hedge, and 
imitating the fqueaking of a moufe; 
when the Owl has come directly to the 
place, and I have fhot him dead on 
the {pot. 


THE 


PE, FRR TN asep! 


~~ 


Le, man 


fos Fe 
LIGHT COLOURED BARN 


rk 


SCREECH OWL. 


HIS kind of Owl is a very beau- | 

tiful bird, of a palifh brown co- 

lour, a little fpotted, and white on the 
breaft; doing more good than harm, for 
it feldom preys on any thing but mice, © 
which it will watch for in the barns like 
a cat, and deftroy great numbers of that 
little vermin. On this account thefe 
Owls are encouraged by the farmers. 
es If 
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if you fhould fee one of them, mimick 


nthe {queaking of the moufe, and he 


will come up to you directly, and you 
may eafily fhoot him, as was before ob- 
ferved of the Wood-Owl. 


THE 


HORNED OWL 


AS its name. from the feathers 

which ftand up on each fide of 
his head, refembling two horns, and 
making a very beautiful appearance. 
There are many people, who do not be- 
lieve there are any Owls of this f{pecies 
bred amongft us; the large brown 
horned Owl, (which is pieger than our 
largeft birds of prey, wy ether kite or 
buzzard) is indeed brought from foreign 
‘parts, and is efteemed a very great curi- 
ofity, but never breeds here, which this 
little Horned-Owl does, and much 


P 2 refembles 


i 
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refembles the large one, only in minia- 
ture. I have fhot feveral of them on 
Windfor-Foreft: they do no mifchief 
that I could ever learn, however I 
thought it proper to mention them, 
that the reader may be affured there is 
fuch a bird exifting. : 


THE 


NPG HT JAR: 


T HIS isa very harmlefs bird, about 

the fize of the {mall Sparrow- 
Hawk, of a dark colour, and with a 
large mouth. They never go out till the 
evening, and then catch beetles and other 
infects for their fubfiftence. 


P 3 THE 


PUN HIS is the largeft bird that 

on carrion, and is of a fine, fhin- 
ing colour; in fome places it is very 
ferviceable, in eating up the ftinking 
flefh or carcaffes of dead beafts and 
_ other carrion, but in many other places 
very mifchievous, and does a great deal 
of harm. I having been allowed as 
much per head for killing them as I had 
for kites and hawks, as they are equally 
pernicious in killing and devouring 
young rabbets, ducklings, and young 


chickens. 


I KNOW 
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I KNow of no better way to catch 
them where they become troublefome, 
than to fet two traps for them, in the 
fame manner as you do for the buz- 
gard, {fee plate VI. fig. 1.] and puta 
rat between them for a bait, but when 
you have taken one or two, you muft 
move your traps to another place; or 
the others will prove too fhy to be 
caught; for as foon as one is taken, 
great numbers will keep round him, and 
feeing him faft, will grow fufpicious of | 
‘fome danger and not come near the 
place any more; ‘but ‘by obferving the 
above method in moving the traps I. 
have caught great numbers of them in 
a day, though it is attended with fome 
labour and trouble. 
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I HAVE often caught the London 
Ravens near twenty miles from home 
in watrens, where they will fometimes 
come after the young rabbets; by 
the London Ravens I mean thofe 
that generally frequent the out-fkirts 
of the metropolis, and live i'4 the 

filth lying there, grubbing up the dirt, 
in order to get at their food, from 
whence the tops of their wings become 
of a nafty, dufky brown colour, occa- 
fioned by their wallowing in the dirt, 
by which means they are eafily dif- 
tinguifhable from the country Ravens 
which are as black as jet, according to 


Vos 


the old faying, 4s black as a Raven. 


I nave feen fome of thefe Ravens 
fix upon a lamb, that has been dropped 
| weak, 
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weak, not being able to run, when they 
have got to his head and picked out the 
creature’s eyes while yet alive. Another 
remark I fhall make, which is to point 
out the difference between the manner 
of. birds of the Hawk-kind carrying 
their prey, and thofe of the carrion kind. 
Now itis obfervable that buzzards, kites, 
hawks, and owls, conftantly carry their 
prey in their claws, whereas Ravens, 
‘carrion-crows and magpies carry their 
food in their beaks. 


THE 


THIS bird is well known, and in 
“& -country ‘places will do prodigious 
mifchief, by deftroying young rabbets, 
chickens and ducks, and hkewife in 
fucking eggs, which the hens and 
ducks lay in the back-yards, or in the 
hedges: thefe the crows will break and 
eat as greedily as any other vermin 
whatever. Now if you find they have 
any haunts about your houfé, get a fteel 
‘trap, of the fame kind as you ufe for other 


winged 


— 
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winged vermin; fet it in the ground 
quite level with the furface, and cover 
it with ‘mofs; then take a little piece of 
bufh or fome fern, ftick fome of it down 
by one jaw quite low, and bring it 
round to the other jaw, {fee plate VI. 
fig. 1.] put the bait, whether it be 
an-ege, or rat, a piece of rabbet, ‘or 
the guts of the fame, or any thing elfe 
of this fort, in the back part on the 
tail of the trap; and when you have 


‘put the little fence before defcribed alt 
around, as‘a guide for him, he muft of 


neceffity go over the trap for the bait, 
and be caught; but I have been plagued 
with thefe as much as I have ‘been with 
the Ravens, by being obliged to move 
the trap after every crow I had taken ; 


but es obferving when one is caught, 
which 


— 


<4 
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which you may eafily hear; for they 
then make a great noife and keep flying 
round their imprifoned brother, almoft 
clofe to the ground, you may then 
probably get a fhoot, and kill fome of 
them; but fometimes I have known 
them fo thy that I could not get them 
to the trap atany rate. In this cafe you 
anuft obferve the places where they mott 
frequent, and take a cat, and fometimes 
a ferret, and ftake it down tied. to the 
fake with a flring. Then take a gun, 
and hide yourfelf, when the firft crow 
that fees the cat or ferret will make a 


terrible {creaming noife, and bring 
many more, who {cream and hover 
about, till you havea fair fhoot. In this 
manner I have had fometimes three or 
four fhoots before they difperfed, and 

killed 
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killed feveral of them; for when they 
fee any kind of animal they are not ufed 
to in the day- time, it greatly attraéts 
their attention, and they wonder at it, 
as the fmall birds do at the fight of an 
owl by day-light; and this is the beft 
way to get at the fhy ones. I have feen 
the crows pick out the eyes of a weak 
lamb while alive in the fame manner 
as the ravens will. 


yee 
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Open is a very mifchievous bird, 
- doing great damage in warrens, 
and much of the fame nature as the 
| crow, preying on all kinds of fiefh,, and 
.earrion, like that animal. They are ex- 
tremely pernicious about farm-yards 
and houfes, killing and devouring young 
ducks and chickens, and likewife in 
fucking and deftroying eggs in great 
: aber about farm-houfes, where the 
hens lay them by the fides of the rick- 
yards and under the hedges. Where you 
find they become troublefome in the 


above 
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above inftances, fet your trap (where 
you obferve them to come) in the fame 
manner as you do for the crow; bait it 
with a rat, which is as good a bait as 
any, or with an egg; or if they have 
killed any young ducks or chickens and 
have not devoured them, at that place 
where you find them fet your trap, and 
bait it with the dead duckling or chicken, 
and you need not fear catching them: 
but be careful to obferve the follow- 
ing rule, which is, as foon as one of 
the magpies is trapped to take it out as 
foon as poffible, in order to fet your 
trap again. You may eafily difcover 
this event, for as foon as one is taken 
in the trap, it makes a {creaming noife, 
which brings great numbers of thefe 
vermin together, who come hovering, 
and 
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ae many. This method Thave often put _ 
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and flying over their. captive brother, 


which will give you a fair opportunity 
of fhoating among them, 


and deftroying 


into execution, and it has been attended — 
- with very good fuccefs. = 5 >> ee 
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